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Boston welcomes 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 0f LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
for its 47th ANNUAL Convention 


New Encianp Mutvat joins with the ciation in the country, organized 1883. 
other life companies and local associations Here, too, more than one hundred 
of New England in welcoming the Na- _ years ago, the first charter in America 
tional Association, assembled in Boston for a mutual life insurance company was 
for its 47th Annual Convention. granted to the New England Mutual. 
This is the largest gathering of life in- Also, the celebrated Elizur Wright, 
surance men inthe history ofthe business, “Father of American Life Insurance,” 


and it is particularly fitting that Boston lived here. He served from 1858 to 1866 
should be its meeting place. as Insurance Commissioner of Massachu- 

Here, on June 18, 1890, atthe famous _ setts,and established the system of net val- 
old Parker House, the National Asso- uation, thesystem now universally used in 
ciation was founded, just seven years after | America for building up the sinking fund 
the birth’ of the Boston Life Un- by which premiums are kept level. 
derwriters Association, which was INSURANCE-MINDED BOSTON 


itself the first life underwriters asso- fs n ') WELCOMES YOU HOME! 


New ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of BOSTON 


GeEorGE WILLARD SMITH, President 


You are cordially invited to visit an HISTORIC EXHIBIT 


assembled for this occasion on the 6th floor of the Home Office Building, 87 Milk Street. 








AMERICA’S FIRST MUTUAL * CHARTERED ONE HUNDRED AND ONE YEARS AGO 
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Cy the Members of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters 


MOST CORDIAL GREETINGS 


OUR PLATFORM 


Definitely commits us to: 


I. A sound and scientific program to supplement life insurance by 
protecting against loss of income through disability. 


II. Strict adherence in spirit and in letter to the requirements 
of the twenty States in which we operate, including New York. 


III. Adequate premiums and reserves — adequate in the light of 
both old and recent experience of all companies. 


IV. Security to policyholders through a reserve basis comparable 
to that of Legal Reserve Life Insurance. 


V. Facilities fashioned to meet the needs of the modern Life 
Underwriter. 


INCONTESTABLE * NON-CANCELLABLE 
COMPLETE INCOME PROTECTION 





Your inquiries are most welcome. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 





Home Office ~ - 














Offices located in principal cities from coast to coast 













The National Underwriter Life Insurance Edition. Published daily by The National Underwriter Company. 

Office of publication, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Fortieth year. Extra Edition No. 38-B. 
ursday, September 24, 1936. $3.00 per al 25 cents per copy. Entered as second class matter June 9, 
1900, at Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 8, 1879. Additional entry at Boston, Mass., for daily 
editions of September 23, 24 and 25, 1936. 
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86 Years in BOSTON 


As one of the oldest life in- ; eee ; In 1897 a partnership was 
surance agencies in Boston, the a formed in the name of James T. 





James T. Phelps & Company, HS aes ; Phelps & Co., consisting of 
Inc., representing the National Ee ed a ; James T. Phelps, Charles W. 
Life Insurance Company of ee ; Gammons and ]. Howard Ed- 
Montpelier, Vermont, feels an aoe wee a eee, wards. Mr. Phelps died Dec. 


8, 1908, but in his will pro- 
vided that the James T. Phelps 
name might be continued in 
the Agency if desired. 


especial pride and pleasure in 
the welcome of the National 
Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers to this city. 

It was on February 12, 1850, 
only twenty-four days after 
the first National life insur- 
ance policy* was written, an 
agency of the company was 
established in Boston in charge 
of Charles F. Latham. 


He was succeeded in 185] 
by Justus Lawrence who later 
formed a partnership under 
the firm name of Arms & 
Lawrence. This partnership 
continued until 1854 when 
the Boston agency was placed 
in the hands of James T. 
Phelps, Sr. 


For eighty-two years the 
Phelps Agency has been con- 
tinuous. In 1858 James T. 
Phelps, Jr., entered his father’s 
employ as an office boy, grew 
into the business and in 1870, 
on the death of his father, suc- 
ceeded him. 


James T. Phelps, Sr., and 
James T. Phelps, Jr., were men 
of rugged character, ability 
and vision, whose fundamental 
principle was to take good 
care of present policyholders 
and their beneficiaries; then to 
seek new business. 





It is.a privilege to acknowl- 
edge the great heritage which 
the Agency has had through 
the life and works of James T. 
Phelps, Sr. and Jr. They built 
on an enduring foundation. 
The aim of the Agency is to 
maintain its history, tradition 
and record of fair dealing. 


To perpetuate the James T. 
Phelps name, the agency was 
incorporated on August 1, 
1934, and is now known as 
James T. Phelps & Co., Inc. 
The officers are as follows: 

















EE ORE Tee eene Rn aS eee ee eee Charles W. Gammons 
First Vice President and Treasurer.......................2cceceeeeeees J. Howard Edwards 
TI 5c cou. .5i:, ally... oli heiaeaues cies a George W. Souther 
SEI LTT TTET COT IE TENOR DIENT ETE TERT RTF CT Eben A. Thacher 
Assistant Treasurer and Clerk...................c0cceseeeeeeeeees Hamilton Phelps Edwards 


The directors are the above and Charles C. Gilman 


JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., INC. 


STATE AGENTS 
159 DEVONSHIRE STREET BOSTON 


NATIONAL LIFE ‘comany monTPeLier WERMONT 








rPRRELY MUTA L . ESTASLAGHES 1° O8"0 


* Facsimile of the National’s first policy sent on request. 
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The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston invites members and 
guests of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters to visit its Home Office, but 
a stone's throw from convention head- 
quarters. Guides are at your service to 
escort you through the building. 
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The National Underwriter | 


Select Denver for the 1937 Convention 


Wins Over Houston 
by a Decisive Vote 





Texas City Loses Out in Second 
Attempt to Land National 
Meeting 





BALLOT STANDS AT 91 TO 45 





Contest on Election Is Over 
Trustees—Holgar Johnson 
Gets Highest Vote 


Only 





Convention Headquarters, 
Boston, Sept. 24. 


After a lively pre-convention con- 
test, Denver was selected over Houston 
as the 1937 convention city of the Na- 
tional association at the adjourned 
session of the national council late 
Wednesday afternoon, the vote stand- 
ing 91 to 45 for Houston. The Texas 
contingent was thus balked for the sec- 
ond successive year in attaining its 
goal of entertaining the annual meet- 
ing of the National association. The 
Texans were banking quite heavily on 
the fact that several times in the past 
cities which had been defeated on their 
first trial had been given the meeting 
on the second attempt as a sort of con- 
solation prize, but the council did not 
seem inclined to follow precedent on 
that point this year. The Denver back- 





Presents Selections of 
Nominating Committee 














MANUEL CAMPS, Jr., Boston 


Penn Mutual Life 

ers tn their appeal made a strong 
point of the fact that 1937 was not a 
second choice selection with them, but 
that for three years they had been 
making a strong bid for that particu- 
lar meeting. 

All the candidates for the major of- 
fices of the association as recommend- 
ed by the nominating committee, head- 
ed by Manuel Camps, Jr., Penn Mu- 


, 
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Slate Approved by National Council 








Moines. 


PRESIDENT 
Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual Life, Chicago 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City Life, Dallas, Tex. 


SECRETARY 
Philip G. Young, Metropolitan Life, San Francisco 


TREASURER 
Robert L. Jones, State Mutual Life, New York 


TRUSTEES 
For two years: Holgar J. Johnson, Penn Mutual Life, Pitts- 
burgh; Paul F. Clark, John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston; 
J. S. Myrick, Mutual Life, New York; T. M. Riehle, Equitable 
of New York, New York; Ernest W. Owen, Sun Life of 
Canada, Detroit, and H. A. Hedges, Equitable of Iowa, Kan- 
sas City; for one year: Martin L. Seltzer, Aetna Life, Des 








tual, Boston, were approved by ac- 
clamation as the council’s recommenda- 
tions to the convention for final vote 
Friday. There was considerable inter- 
est, however, in the selection . of 
trustees, with nine names suggested by 
the nominating committee. President 
Schriver ruled before the _ balloting 
started that votes should be cast for 
six names and only six for the regu- 
lar two-year term, and that any which 
contained more or less than that num- 
ber would be thrown out. 


Johnson Polls Largest Vote 


The election committee conducted 
the count of the ballots while the 
speeches on behalf of the convention 
aspirants were being made. Its re- 
port showed that Holgar J. Johnson 
of Pittsburgh received the highest 
number of votes of any candidate for 
trustee, a fact which his friends re- 
gard as a good omen for his further 
advancement in the official ranks of 
the National association. The success- 
ful candidates are shown in the list in 
the columns above in the order of 
the number of votes that they received. 
After the selection of the six full- 
term winners had been announced, 
Martin L. Seltzer of Des Moines, who 
stood seventh in the balloting, was 
elected to fill the unexpired term re- 
sulting from the election of Philip G. 
Young of San Francisco as secretary. 


Procedure Simplified 


While only the council members were 
admitted to the floor, all others, in- 
cluding the newspaper men, being 
kept behind the railing, there were not 
the same formalities in the balloting 
as in the Des Moines meeting last 
year, when all members were required 
to file past the ballot box on the plat- 
form and deposit their votes personal- 





ly. The members of the election com- 





mittee collected the ballots from the 
floor and immediately started their 
count, which speeded up the proceed- 
ing very greatly and allowed an ad- 
journment at a reasonable hour. As 
a further measure to simplify the pro- 
cedure, all those casting multiple 
votes, for instance as trustee and as 
executive committeeman from a local 
association, were required to sit in the 
front rows, those casting three votes 
being placed in the first row and the 
dual voters in the second. 

Before the invitations for the 1937 
meeting were received, President 
Schriver extended an opportunity for 
invitations for any year up to 1940, 
St. Louis put in a bid for 1938, New 
York and Oklahoma City for 1938 and 
Indianapolis for 1940. Paul F. Clark 
then presented a formal invitation for 
the convention to return to Boston in 
1990, the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the National association, 
and C. Vivian Anderson invited it to 
meet in Cincinnati in 1972, the centen- 
ary of the founding there of the first 
local association. 


Took 1990 Seriously 


Some of the Boston people insisted 
that the council formally go on rec- 
ord as approving its invitation for 
1990. “If we do that, our companies 
will think we’ve gone cock-eyed for 
sure,” commented President Schriver, 
but he put the motion and declared it 
carried amid much confusion and hi- 
larity on the floor. 

When the 1937 invitations were 
called for, Isadore Samuels took the 
floor for Denver, having won the 
right of speaking first by a toss of 
coins with H. Kenneth Cassidy, Pacific 
Mutual, Houston, spokesman for the 
Texas delegation. He was seconded 
by J. Stanley Edwards of Denver, Karl 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 








Varied Features 
Thursday Morning 





C. L. U. Business With Address 





by Cleary Opens 
Session 
BOAT TRIP IN AFTERNOON 





New Attendance Record Set—Hall 
Crowded For William Lyon 


Phelps’ Appearance 





Convention Headquarters, 
Boston, Sept. 24. 

Despite the fact that most of those 
attending the Boston convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers had enjoyed a late evening 
Wednesday at the reception and dance 
in honor of President Lester O. Schriv- 
er and Mrs. Schriver, there was a good 
attendance when the Thursday morn- 
ing session opened under the gavel of 
Paul F. Clark, John Hancock, Boston, 
and chairman of the local committee. 
Mr. Clark is a graceful presiding 
officer. 

The earlier part of the morning ses- 
sion was devoted to C. L. U. business. 
Interest in this phase of the program 
was heightened by the appearance of 
M. J. Cleary, president of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, who gave the ad- 
dress preceding the conferment of C. 
L. U. diplomas. 


Varied Card Offered 


The session was exceedingly varied. 
After the C. L. U. hour, three promi- 
nent Boston bankers of national repu- 
tation spoke briefly on the matter of 
cooperation between trust officers and 
life underwriters. They were: Charles 
Francis Adams, Leon M. Little, and 
Channing H. Cox. Then came Glenn 
B. Dorr, Hartford general agent for 
Northwestern Mutual. The final speak- 
er was one who filled every seat and 
caused disappointment to many late ar- 
rivals who were not able to gain ad- 
mittance. He was William Lyon 
Phelps, the noted literary and dramatic 
figure. 

Boston now claims the all-time rec- 
ord for attendance at a national con- 
vention. Registration now totals more 
than 2,000, which exceeds the registra- 
tion of 1,900 odd at the 1933 Chica- 
go meeting. 


Cc. L. U. Ceremonies 


Following President Cleary’s ad- 
dress, the presentation of C. L. U can- 
didates was made by Dr. David Mc- 
Cahan, dean American College of Life 
Underwriters and the degrees were 
conferred by E. J. Clark, John Han- 
cock, Baltimore, chairman American 
College. 

Thursday afternoon was left open 


for the entertainment provided by the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Says C. L. U. Solves 
Training Problem 















































A. J. Johannsen Contends It 
Answers the “Why” of 
Life Insurance 





CITES OTHER BUSINESSES 





Companies Could Well Defray Cost 
of Vocational Guidance Courses, 
He Holds 





By A. J. JOHANNSEN 


Northwestern Mutual, Chicago 


Is there an agency training prob- 
lem? Sounds like a foolish question 
when one reads over the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau’s state- 
ment that about 28 out of every 100 
new agents never pay for any busi- 
ness, and of the 100 only 25 are still in 
the field at the end of two years. It’s 
commonly recognized that about 25 
per cent of the agents write 75 per 
cent of the business. 

Of course there are lots of prob- 
lems in agency training, but my re- 
marks will only cover the phases 
wherein the C. L. U. movement offers 
an answer. 


Training and Education Confused 


I am sure you will agree with me 
that there has been a great deal of 
confusion between training and educa- 
tion in life underwriting. Therefore 
before we go any further let’s get 
those two fairly defined. 

In most industries training is 
divided into two branches, one is called 
job training, the other educational or 
vocational ‘training. In job training 
the objective is to teach skill, tech- 
nique, the efficient way of doing the 
job. The job may be that of a boiler 
tender, a drug clerk, a shop foreman 
or a machinist. There are poor and 
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C. L. U. Well Featured at the Sessions 
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E. J. Clark, Board Chairman, 
Recites Progress at C. L. U. 
Conferment Exercises 





Mingled with the feeling of elation 
at the C. L. U. conferment exercises 
Thursday morning over the great for- 
ward strides made by the C. L. U. 
movement, as evidenced by the large 
number of candidates receiving the 
designation this year, was a sense of 
sadness over the absence of Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, president of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, who has 
been the guiding spirit in building up 
the C. L. U. idea and the American 
College. His health has been such that 
it was impossible for him to attend 
the convention this year, and Ernest 
J. Clark of Baltimore, chairman of the 
board of the college, took his place in 
conferring the designation on the suc- 
cessful candidates. 


Huebner Sends Regrets 

Mr. Clark read a letter from Dr. 
Huebner expressing his disappointment 
at having to miss the conferment ex- 
ercises, extending his hearty congratu- 
lations and good wishes to the success- 
ful candidates and assuring them that 
he would be with them in spirit if not 
in person. 

“As the years roll on the value of 
this hard-earned designation will be 
more and more appreciated by its pos- 
sessors in both their private and pro- 
fessional life,” Dr. Huebner said in his 
letter. “The ability and determination 
evinced in carrying to a_ successful 
completion such a comprehensive and 
thorough course of study cannot fail 
to have an important reflex influence 
on their character and personality. 
The benefit to their profession is self- 
evident, and as time passes they will 
become increasingly useful members of 
their communities. 





good ways of doing the job and the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 






Work of American College 
of Life Underwriters Lauded 


> 


National Chapter 
Has Dinner Meet 





Johannsen and Riehle Are Pring. 





> 


Chartered Life Underwriters will loy- 
ally uphold the traditions of the Amer- 
ican College, now entering its tenth 
year, by making their daily work con- 
form strictly to the promises made to 
the college, and by always encourag- 
ing others in the profession to under- 
take the C.L.U. program in the inter- 
est of adequate preparation for public 
service. I also trust that the Char- 
tered Life Underwriters will remember 
that they cannot stand still. If they 
do not go forward they will surely go 
backward. Let them, therefore, con- 
tinue the habit of study, which they 
have formed in pursuing the C.L.U. 
course, and they will be amply re- 
warded by their increased enthusiasm 
for and knowledge of the wonderful 
institution of life insurance.” 
Chairman Clark reported that the 
candidates taking C. L. U. examina- 
tions this year at 64 universities and 
colleges numbered 980, as compared 
with 817 in 1935, 688 in 1934, 663 in 
1938, 638 in 1932, 521 in 1931, 235 in 
1930, 114 in 1929 and 66 in 1928. These 
candidates hailed from 200 cities in 41 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii. They represented 85 compa- 
nies. In addition to the candidates 





taking C. L. U. examinations, 17 took 
examinations in life insurance agency 
management. 

A much larger number of candidates 
than ever before ‘undertook the exam- 
inations in installments, only 42 out 
of 980 presenting themselves this year 
for all five parts. Only 238 candidates 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 





Chinese Woman C. L. U. Is Here 


Miss Mansie Y. Chung, one of the 
very few Chinese women agents in this 
country and the only Chinese woman 
C, U., is here with her husband, 
Henry O’Young, also an agent. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Young are connected 
with ‘the Scott agency of the Sun Life 





pal Speakers at the Evening 
Session 





MOVEMENT IS RECOGNIZED 





Interest in Hour Devoted to C. L, J, 
Thursday Morning Heightened by 
Cleary’s Address 





The importance and interest in the 
Chartered Life Underwriter movement 
is reflected each year in the increasing 
recognition given the C. L. U. during 
national association convention week. 

One of the two company presidents 
on the program this year is M, J. 
Cleary, president Northwestern Mutu. 
al, and he was the speaker during (, 
L. U. hour in the Thursday morning 
convention session. Following his ad. 
dress the C. L. U. candidates were pre. 
sented and diplomas conferred. 

bas ag evening, preceding th 
President’s ball the National Chapter 
C. L. U. had its annual dinner. 


National Chapter Dinner 


T. M. Riehle, manager, Equitable 
Life in New York City and A. J. Jo. 
hannsen, Northwestern Mutual, Chica. 
go, gave the formal addresses at Na- 
tional Chapter, C. L. U. dinner Wed. 
nesday evening. They were introduced 
by Earl Brailey, general agent New 
England Mutual in Cleveland, who was 
recognized as chairman of the meeting 
by retiring President Fred L. Cassidy 
of the National Chapter. About 150 
were present. President M. J. Cleary 
of the Northwestern Mutual had a seat 
of honor at the speakers’ table. His 
company now leads in the number of 
C. L. U. graduates for a single com- 
pany organization. 

Mr. Riehle described the C. L. U, 
movement and the recently inaugurat- 
ed agency practices agreement as the 








“May I express the hope that all 


of Canada in Chicago. 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 





PROMINENT FIGURES IN C.L.U. DOINGS AT BOSTON 








FRED L. CASSIDY, Seattle 
Retiring President 





A. J. JOHANNSEN, Chicago 
Newly Elected President 


M. J. CLEARY 
President Northwestern Mutual 


ERNEST J. CLARK 
Board Chairman American College 
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Must Understand 
Job to Enjoy It 


if Don’t Enjoy Work, Can’t Be 
Enthusiastic and That Is 
Vital 








EDUCATION IS NECESSARY 





Life Insurance Deals With Life Than 
Which There Is Nothing More 
Volatile and Interesting 





By M. J. CLEARY 
President Northwestern Mutual 


I wonder if we are as conscious as 
we might be of the complexities that 
have come into life and business with- 
in the last three decades—within the 
life time of all who are here—within 
the adult life time of a great many of 
us. It is not so long ago that our 
personal, our family and our business 
problems were really simple problems 








Mr. Cleary gave the address preced- 
ing the conferment of C. L. U. di- 
plomas at the session Thursday morn- 


ing. 





compared with what they are today. I 
am not going to take time to elabor- 
ate on that thought. You know it as 
well or better than I. Books—big 
books—have been written on it. If you 
have read Mark Sullivan’s “Our Times” 
you were impressed as I was with the 
greatness and rapidity of the change 
and how unconscious were we of its 
progress. As compared with today our 
social and economic structure and our 
individual and group problems were 
very simple even two decades ago. 

That fact has a very direct and a 
very important relationship to life in- 
surance and to the things we are talk- 
ing about—the importance of educa- 
tion in life insurance. The amount of 
knowldege, that is, education, neces- 
sary to deal adequately and satisfac- 
torily with the simple problems of an 
individual, a family or a group will 
not suffice when the problem is far- 
flung, and complex. 


Life Is Volatile 


No profession, no personal service, 
of which I know should realize this 
more promptly and more clearly than 
life insurance, particularly the selling 
and servicing end of life insurance. 

There is nothing more interesting 
and more volatile than life. Human 
needs, plans, ambitions and aspirations 
are as varied as the millions who make 
up our population. And yet there are 
those who say or think that selling or 
servicing in the field of life insurance 
are monotonous tasks. 

In the old days—and I don’t mean 
the sixties or seventies—the problem 
of the individual, the family or the 
business unit, to which life insurance 
applied, was simple compared with the 
problems of today. Our plans and our 
Service were tuned to the conditions of 
the time. They, too, were simple. 

You didn’t need a great lot of knowl- 
edge adequately to serve a client who 
bought a thousand or five or ten thou- 
sand of life insurance that was to be 
paid in one sum to a designated per- 
son when the insured died. If I sold 
him a twenty-pay life when an ordin- 
ary life would better fit his need and 
circumstances no great harm was done. 

e got his money’s worth and the 
amount of cash he planned on leaving 
through life insurance was there. 

: Maybe the companies were backward 
In their service and their conception 
of the needs of the public in those 
days. Whether such a criticism would 





be justified or not is not important to 
us now. The fact is that we looked 
upon the need as simple and we pro- 
vided for it in a simple way. 

That isn’t so any more. It isn’t so 
because in more recent years we saw 
other and wider fields in which life in- 
surance could serve its patrons. We 
conceived of better and more effective 
ways to provide for needs formerly 
covered by lump sum payments. Then, 
too, these complexities to which I have 
referred came into the picture. In- 
come instead of lump sums that too 
often disappeared and failed to do the 
thing that prompted the policyholder 
to save and sacrifice, became the objec- 
tive. Education for children, the pro- 
tection of business interests, the pro- 
tection of creditors, the protection of 
the estate against tax impositions and 
other needs confronted the individual 
and life insurance sought to satisfy 
the need in this wide and complicated 
field. To its credit let it be said that 
it has provided an efficient, economical 
and stable vehicle through the use of 
which most, if not all, of these needs 
can be provided for. 


Became Social Minded 


Then, too, we became social minded 
—a term about which we hear a great 
deal these days and about which we 


ENTER, MUTUAL BENEFIT... 





are to hear more. There were social 
problems resulting from the fact that 
great masses of the employed popula- 
tion, particularly the industrial work- 
ers, could not or did not, when death 
came, make provision for their depend- 
ents. Again, life insurance, conscious 
of its mission, planned vehicles to pro- 
vide for this need. Then came group 
insurance, group annuities and group 
pension plans. 

You may say—why talk about that, 
we know all that. I know you do. But 
I was asked to speak of the increasing 
importance of education in life insur- 
ance selling. I point to this record or 
history to justify the statement that 
the amount of knowledge that sufficed 
in the old days is wholly inadequate 
today. 

Minimum Requirement 

A broad knowledge or _ technical 
knowledge of life insurance alone is 
also grossly inadequate. We want our 
prospect and our policyholder to accept 
us as his insurance advisor. I con- 
ceive it to be the purpose of every 
life insurance salesman to determine 
—not how much is the minimum 
required adequately to cover his 
needs. To answer that question re- 
quires knowledge reaching far beyond 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 

































































Arranges Trust Company 
Corporation Discussions 























FRANKLIN W. GANSE 
Boston 
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© Through the doorway sits the prospect—and a problem. His wants, his ambitions, his life are his 


alone. 


He is an individual . 


the Mutual Benefit man steps in—with the answer. 
© The Mutual Benefit man can render a personalized service, “custom building” a life insurance estate, 
to fit the life plans of each individual. He can draw on a vast resource of forms, plans and combinations, 
of ‘settlement agreements to fit almost any situation. .That’s how flexible and adaptable Mutual Benefit 


contracts are. 
© Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home office with a proved ability to cooperate in the drafting 
of even minute details of an individual life plan. Back of him also stands a record of stability and 
fair dealing—a record of ‘sound protection and liberal treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 
more liberal than any insurance law required. Of its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the 
Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as possible all new benefits to old policies, making them 
in effect as modern as the newest. 
© The Mutual Benefit story of personalized service and fair dealing is earning its men a welcome, The 
Mutual Benefit man speaks the prospect’s language—the language of individualized service. 


No one in the world has a wife and children like HIS. Ask him. 
and he needs an individual solution to his problem. That’s wheré 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY’ NEWARK N°J- 
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Seminars Arouse Lively Participation 
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Many Applications | Professional Attitude Is 
Build Big Volume . 
Needed For Programming 


Frequent Writing Best Tonic to 


Producer, Keeps Him from By RAYMOND C. ELLIS who has done much programming will 

Becoming Discouraged The late beloved Will Rogers once | 4pPreciate porting edly we a. 
— there would be no traffic problems ments which might be suggested, and 
ADDS CONFIDENCE, FRIENDS * Pe eople ypecain t _ ng’ &0-| it is sometimes quite difficult to decide 
‘ es ee Sh pre, eee Se just what is really for the best inter- 
P er wien many of roe —. ests of the client. A good test under 
: ; i writers’ most serious problems wou : : e 
Protection Involved in Small Cases |}, solved if they would devote the time these circumstances is for the under 


writer to ask himself this question: 
Urgently Needed, Means So Much | and thought necessary to master the “a wesc the cleat wield 1 at 























to Beneficiaries art of programming. : : 
th ecommendations just as they 
I should like first to discuss pro- pisiiaonsan ’ 
By GRANT TAGGART gramming itself, and second to outline 


in as nearly exact a manner as possible 
If we admit our dual responsibility | the actual method of operation that we 
as life underwriters, our responsibility | use in our agency in the programming 
to ourselves and dependents and to the |of estates. Programming is a pecul- 
public, it stands to reason that we suc- | iarly personal matter; it cannot by its 
ceed only in proportion to the number | very nature be governed by hard and 
of people we serve. I believe that sta-|fast rules; ideas are to be adapted 
tistics will bear out that the tremen- | rather than adopted. 
dous volume of insurance in force is In discussing any such subject it 
due largely to those men who wrote | would seem advisable to consider the 
the many applications. At the end of | present and the future somewhat in 
the light of what has gone before. A 
few years ago the field was crowded 
Grant Taggart, for many years a| with life insurance agents—life under- 
million dollar producer in a sparsely | writers were unheard of; the man in 
settled territory, led the seminar S€S- | the field was an agent. To become an 
sion on “Volume and Success in Life agent no qualifications were necessary 
Underwriting Through Many Applica-| with a possible exception that he had 

















tions.” failed in several other lines of occu- 
pation. 
1935 there were $100,000,000,000 of life Clients Instead of Policyholders 
insurance in force, represented by 116,-| Second, we used to think exclusively RAYMOND C. ELLIS, New York 
974,652 policies. That is an average of | of policyholders. Before the sale we Home Life 


— gad mg wang 4 More impor-|had prospects and after the sale the 
ant stil’ js che tact there are more | prospect became a policyholder—that | +: + ; i 
than 60,000,000 life insurance policy | and nothing more. . Nobody seemed to The. ch pe rene :* pon 
owners in America at the present time.|think of clients of to consider the edge, and not knowledge confined 
It goes without saying that one of |buyer of insurance in the light of a merely to the life insurance business 
the greatest difficulties with the aver-| client. In the third place we sold poli-| itcclf. To be qualified to handle pro- 
age underwriter is to avoid being dis-|c¢jes and not programs That situation gramming on a sound. basis the life 
couraged. Except that a man have | does not exist today. We have the un- underwriter must not only have an 
sufficient cash to meet his daily re-|derwriter instead @f the agent, the intimate and broad knowledge of his 
quirements, it would be impossible for | client instead of tHe policyholder and P 


are?” If the answer is in the affirma- 


: eS : . : rfp i he t f policies, 
him to Keep faith, hold up his courage | programs instead qm pelicia’, their scone but an cat seamen 
and stay in this business, if he did not |" Considering the subject of program- the basic principles, for example, of 
i — segments py ne ming from the standpoint of the sales- | the federal estate tax, the state inher- 


The frequency of writing applica-| man, it may be said that it is pri : : 

: + : : : : : A prima- te taxes, the federal gift 

tions, then, is the all-important thing | rily a point of view and an attitude Prompt reread This does not souk 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) of mind. Once acquired it becomes a 4 


f th 1 5 li he must be a tax expert, or a trust 
part of the salesman’s life, and every | expert, or an analytical superman, but 
case, regardless of size, is considered 


: : case, Teg: ; hat he must have a broad 
Heads Seminar Session in this light. In other words, it be-| knosledec of che laws and principles 


‘ comes a habit, and under present con- | th ffect the creati d rva- 
on Estate Conservation ditions may be made to pay big divi- a ae peo ee er 


seer lo singe who habitu- 
ally thinks along these lines. ‘ ae 
To acquire success in the art of pro- Judgment Third Requisite 

gramming the underwriter must first Third, he must have judgment. 
develop what may be termed “the pro- | Sometimes it seems that judgment is 
fessional concept,” which is a serious | native. A man either has it or he 
appreciation of the relationship of the | hasn’t it, and if he doesn’t happen to 
underwriter to his client. This really | have it he cannot acquire it. However 
means that the underwriter must first | this may be, judgment is essential to 
grasp this relationship in his own|the art of programming, and heaven 
mind to appreciate that the basis of | help the client whose estate is planned 
successful programming is the fulfill-| by a man who does not possess the 
ment of the desires and the interests | quality of judgment, no matter how 
of the client. In order to translate | honest and well informed he may be. 
this professional concept of program- In this matter of programming our 
ming into action, the underwriter him- | company has adopted what is known 
self must have, or develop, three essen- | as the planned estate method. This is 
tial qualities. If. any one of these |a definite company policy and has been 
three. qualities is missing successful | of unusual value in effecting the sale 




















programming can never result. of life insurance. No two agencies 
A and probably no two men use the sys- 
Honesty of Thought Essential tem in an identical manner, but the 


In the first place the underwriter | basic principle is followed by all. The 
must have absolute honesty of thought. | idea is very simple: That most people 
This would seem so fundamental as to | have bought insurance over a period 
make reference to it unnecessary, but | of years, in different compares, on 
the fact remains that to render a suc- | different plans, and through different 
cessful service in the programming of | individuals, and while they have the 











JOHN MORRELL, Chicago a man’s estate the gne who does it | material from which an estate may be 
Equitable Life of New York must have absolute integrity. Anyone (CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Meeting Divides 
Into Three Parts 





Conventioneers Had to Choose 
Between Ellis, Taggart, Morrell 
Departmentals 





EACH WAS WELL ATTENDED 





Potentialities in Programming For 
Smaller Buyer Were Discussed 
in Ray Ellis Session 





The conventioneers Wednesday after- 
noon were confronted with the necessity 
of making a difficult decision. They 
had to choose between attending one 
of three seminar sessions being con- 
ducted at the same hour, each by an 
important personage and each on a 
general subject of interest. The con- 
vention divided itself just about into 
three equal parts and filled all the 
seats in the departmentals in charge 
of R. C. Ellis, Home Life, New York, 
on “Programming,” John Morrell, 
Equitable Life of New York, Chicago, 
on “Estate Conservation,” and Grant 
Taggart, California- Western States, 
Cowley, Wyo., on “Volume Through 
Many Applications.” Some of the more 
omnivorous kept circulating among the 
various rooms to get a snatch of Mor- 
rell, a taste of Ellis, and a snack of 
Taggart. The sessions lasted until 4.30, 
causing some delay in getting started 
the adjourned session of the national 
council. 





RAYMOND ELLIS SEMINAR 











The seminar on programming, led by 
Raymond Ellis, general agent, New 
York City Home Life of New York, pro- 
voked many questions, particularly on 
the application of the programming 
idea to the younger man and the man 
with relatively small insurance-buying 
potentialities. Most of the questioners 
wanted to be reassured as to how the 
program principle could be applied ef- 
fectively to this class of buyers. 

My. Ellis and speakers from the floor 
were able to show how this could be 
done. One of the most applauded con- 
tributions on this point was that of 
Ralph E. Talley, general agent, Pacific 
Mutual Life, Knoxville, who described 
the successful programming method of 
one of his younger agents, 


Borrowed $200,000 Program 


“This young agent borrowed a $200,- 
000 insurance program we had set up 
for a big lawyer,” Mr. Talley said. “He 
wanted to show it to a lawyer pros- 
pect of his who had just won his first 
big case. This agent figured that this 
young lawyer was going to go ahead 
fast. I warned him that he should be 
careful not to scare him off by show- 


|ing him this big proposal, which of 


course was ’way beyond his means. 

“He went to this young lawyer, told 
him of the fine things he had heard 
about him, said he thought he was g0- 
ing a long way and that he wanted to 
be his insurance man. He showed the 
young lawyer the elaborate program 
that had been worked out for the older, 
well-known attorney. The young law- 
yer said, ‘That’s fine, but I can’t buy 
anything like that.’ 

“Then the agent said, ‘I know you 
can’t, but look at this policy record 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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Wl s V1 
Protection Corner 


welcomes you to Boston 


Visit Our Office and See 
Our Window Display. 


Originators of Life Insurance 
Window Displays. 


Moore & Summers, General Agents 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


97 MILK STREET, BOSTON 





























GREETINGS TO N.A.L. U. 


The Institution of Life Insurance looks back upon many out- 
standing accomplishments, among them the work of the N. A. L. U. 
To this organization that has promoted the best interests of the 
business, we extend felicitations. 


Past years have demonstrated the soundness, the value, the 
Service of Life Insurance. 


In keeping with the best in Life Insurance, stands the record 
of the INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, a Mutual. 
Legal Reserve Company. 


It now looks back upon thirty-one years of progress and of 
strict adherence to the original principles of “Furnishing Life Insur- 
ance at the lowest cost consistent with safety” and “KEEPING 
QUALITY, SERVICE and SAFETY FIRST.” 


REMARKABLE RECORD DURING 
DEPRESSION YEARS 


From December 31, 1929 to December 31, 1935 


ASSETS INCREASED... 64.5% 
SURPLUS INCREASED ..................... 86 % 


and in addition, the Company paid $9,889,063 to Policy- 
holders and Beneficiaries during these years. 


1936 
ASSETS are now the LARGEST IN COMPANY’S HIS- 
TORY, and exceed $17,800,000.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE INCREASED $2,274,946.00 
from Jan. 1, 1936 to Aug. 31, 1936, 


making Total Insurance in Force $98,031,207.00 
LOOKING AHEAD 


In keeping with the great opportunities for the business of Life 
Insurance now and in the future, the Indianapolis Life, with its com- 
plete kit of policies and sales tools, its methods of field training and 
assistance, and its constant aim of “QUALITY, Service and Safety 
First” looks forward to an ever increasing sphere of sound growth, 
USEFULNESS and SERVICE. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


EDWARD B. RAUB, President A. H. KAHLER, Supt. of Agents © 


Agency Opportunities in sections of the following States: Indiana, — 


Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
California and Florida. 




















DOUBLE 
INSURANCE 
TO AGE 60 


An Ordinary Life Policy which 
provides for DOUBLE the princi- 
pal sum insured if death occurs 
before age 60—for the principal 
sum insured after age 60. 


Issued at ages 10 to 50, 
$30.43 per $1000 at age 35. 


Premium Waiver, Disability In- 
_ come, and Double Indemnity 
are optional additions. 


A Policy Worth Knowing About 
Details upon Inquiry 


No Obligation 


ROLLIN YOUNG 
Agency Vice Pres. 


THE 


FRANKLIN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Life Underwriting 
Can Be Organized 





Should Be Put on as Business- 
Like Basis as Work of the 
Company Itself 





FOUR MAIN DEPARTMENTS 





Research, Sales, Service and Financial 
Angles All Need Especial Atten- 
tion—Procedure Suggested 





By GLENN B. DORR 
General Agent Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Hartford 


Life insurance has majestically dem- 
onstrated its solid function, its man- 
agement strength and its right tc flour- 
ish. Every once in awhile, it is good 
to reflect upon the merits, the per- 
formance of that which we represent 
in our business life. It is a strength- 
ening exercise and has a bolstering 
effect on our morale. 


Is Operation Efficient? 


The attention now turns to our- 
selves, to a brief survey of how we, 
who represent life insurance and dis- 
tribute its benefits, may perform to the 
end that our record may be as majestic 
as that of life insurance itself. 


Are we efficient operators? Are we 
properly interpreting life insurance? 
Are we using our energy to best ad- 
vantage so that we, too, may have sur- 
plus products to store away for our 
future needs? Are we business men 
operating economically and profitably ? 
Are we so conducting ourselves that 
the distribution end of our business 
merits a recognition as complimentary 
in character as that earned by and 
bestowed upon life insurance manage- 
ment and husbandry? Are we incor- 
porating in ourselves a knowledge, an 
activity, a financial management and 
a balance which will yield a “career”? 
These are direct and searching ques- 
tions. They are being asked by those 
to whom we sell, they are being ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 





Hartford Companies’ Home 
Offices Well Represented 


Hartford home offices are well rep- 
resented, many officials taking ad- 
vantage of the proximity of Boston to 
mingle with the delegates. 

Those from Hartford head offices in- 
clude the following: Aetna Life: Vice- 
president S. T. Whatley, Assistant 
Vice-president W. H. Dallas, Syperin- 
tendent of Agencies R. B. Coolidge, 
and Superintendent of Field Service 
N. M. DeNezzo. 


Six from Connecticut Mutual 


Connecticut General: Superintend- 
ent of Agencies J. L. Cole, and Assist- 
ant Superintendents of Agencies G. C. 
Capen and Russell Larkin. 


Connecticut Mutual: Vice-president 
H. M. Holderness, Superintendent of 
Agencies V. B. Coffin, Assistant Super- 
intendents of Agencies Fred Lyter, 
Edward Norene and George Smith, and 
Theodore Hewitt, in charge of publi- 
cations. 


Phoenix and Travelers 


Phoenix Mutual: Vice-president D. 
Gordon Hunter, Agency Secretary Irv- 
ing Partridge, and Supervisor “Pat” 
Phillpot. 

Travelers: Vice-president H. H. 
Armstrong, Superintendent of Agen- 
cies Gordon V. Kuehner, and Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies Harry W. 
Anderson. 


ane 





Asks Better Recognition 
of Membership Effort 








Details of how the membership cam- 
paign “went to town” were presented 
by Alexander -E. Patterson, Chicago 
general agent of the Penn Mutual and 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, in his annual report. A most diffi- 
cult task faced the committee last fall, 
he said, as in the previous year the 
membershig drive under Holgar J. 
Johnson, Penn Mutual general agent in 
Pittsburgh, had resulted in paid total 
of 24,307, a high mark at which to 
shoot. 

However, under Mr. Patterson’s able 
and vigorous direction, the drive in the 
year ended June 30 netted 26,785 mem- 
bers from 293 associations, a 10 per 
cent increase. In the last ten years, 
Mr. Patterson said, the association’s 
membership increased from 15,031, or 
78 per cent. 

At the Wednesday general session 
Mr. Patterson introduced a novelty in 
presenting the sectional awards for 
membership -by having 13 little girls 
step out of a picture frame, each bear- 
ing a cup symbolic of the membership 
award. They were followed by a 14th, 
“Miss America.” As each of the chil- 
dren stepped out of the frame, Mr. 
Patterson exhibited a large chart 
showing the corresponding associa- 
tion’s membership in 1936 as against 
1935, the gain in numbers and the 
percentage gain. 


Membership Helps Sales 


“Your committee believes,” Mr. Pat- 
terson said, “that increased sales result 
from a greater public appreciation of 
life insurance and the life underwriter. 
The larger your local association, the 
more effective it becomes in improving 
selling conditions in your own com- 
munity. Likewise, a large, strong, ag- 
gressive national association is better 
equipped to promote and maintain a 
sound public opinion of the institution 
of life insurance throughout’ the 
United States. Only by a strong local, 
state and national organization can we 
be most effective to support and main- 
tain the principle of legal reserve life 
insurance.” 

The country was divided into 13 
zones for membership purposes, under 
a trustee and “division commander,” 
cups being awarded individual associa- 
tions for their accomplishments. The 
committee recommended that in future 
a plan be devised to recognize excep- 
tional membership records. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 





Why Big Producers Think That 
Business Will be Good 





Pithy reasons for believing that the 
life insurance business will be good the 
next twelve months were given by 18 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table in a symposium on that subject 
at its meeting. Their comments were: 


HARRY I. DAVIS, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Atlanta: First, the public is 
income-minded; second, it is retirement 
income-minded; third, we have now 
had national advertising for a suffi- 
cient length of time to create a better 
education and market which will lessen 
sales resistance. 

* * * 


THOMAS K. CARPENTER, North- 
western Mutual, New York: I was in 
the investment business during the 
war. I was a Liberty Loan speaker. I 
saw the investment business go away 
beyond the wildest dreams of any in- 
vestment man as the result of the cam- 
paign of education on Liberty Loans. 
The past four years have been just as 
wide an education to the public, as far 
as the value of life insurance and the 
loss of capital investments and the loss 
of income are concerned, as the Lib- 
erty Loan campaigns ever were to the 
investment business. 

* * * 


HYMAN ROGAL, Reliance Life, 
Pittsburgh: I believe there is a great 
obstacle, a certain amount of resis- 
tance against the life insurance compa- 
nies and against life insurance poli- 
cies as an investment, while taking it 
for granted that it is good protection, 
and all that. That is the talk of infla- 
tion which we have read so much of in 
the last few days in the newspapers. 
We talk to clients who are inclined to 
talk about $100,000, $200,000 and 
$300,000 worth of insurance, and they 
all ask us about inflation. Of course, 
we find ways of getting around it. But 
I personally believe that when this 
election is over, regardless of who is 
elected, this inflation scare will be 
over, and that will eliminate quite a 
lot of resistance to the present setup 
that life insurance offers. 

* * * 


HARRY PHILLIPS, JR., Penn Mu- 
tual, New York: I think our business 





Convention Personalities 

















Left to right: Hugo R. Schmitt, Penn Mutual, Chicago, who is right hand 
man to A. E. Patterson and will be an important cog in the Patterson adminis- 
tration; Dr. H. U. Greaves of Yale University, speaker on speech and personality, 
who addressed the women’s division at Boston; H. K. Cassidy, Pacific Mutual, 
Houston, leader of the campaign to get the 1937 convention for his city; Thayer 
Quinby, Columbian National, Boston, head of the registration committee. 


will be better in the next twely 
months, because I think we have },. 
come a more important part of the 
man’s estate. I think that a man of 
today must listen to us. Conse. 
quently I think that more than ever bp, 
fore it is easier for us to talk to poten. 
tial large buyers of life insurance, No 
only is prospecting easier, but the 
ability to talk to men and have thog 
men respect what we have to say 
should make our job a lot easier, 
* * * 

JACOB W. SHOUL, Mutual Lif. 
Newburyport, Mass.: Business is going 
to be better because we are going ty 
work harder. We are going to leam 
more about the life insurance business 
and be better life insurance agents, 
Thus, business has got to be better, 

* * * 

MAURICE LINDER, Travelers, 
Brooklyn: I am in perfect accord with 
the sentiments expressed here about 
getting business in the next twelve 
months and in the future on the in. 
come basis, but in order to make busi- 
ness much better for ourselves, indi- 
vidually, I suggest that we have in. 
come in mind, but income for ourselves 
as well as for the prospect. 

* * * 

EDWARD F. BAILEY, Philadel. 
phia: I believe that the life insurance 
business for me, personally, will be 
better during the next twelve months 
because of my own mental attitude 
toward the business. I have been in 
the business for 17 years, and I have 
never yet found the selling of life in. 
surance to be an easy job except when 
I had the right mental attitude toward 
it. There are billions of dollars worth 
of life imsurance sold every year, 
whether we have a depression or not. 
In my opinion, the time was _ never 
more propitious for our business than 
it is today, because people have more 
money and they have the highest re- 
gard for what we have to offer. There- 
fore, if we have the right mental atti- 
tude toward our business there is no 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 





Large Turnout at the 
Lunch for Supervisors 











Julian S. Myrick, general agent Mu- 
tual Life in New York, addressed the 
supervisors’ luncheon Wednesday noon. 
About 175 were present, including 
many general agents and company ex- 
ecutives. George E. Levesque, presi- 
dent of the Boston Supervisors’ Club, 
presided. He called on Paul Burns, 
general agent Mutual Life in Boston, 
to introduce the speaker. 

Mr. Myrick talked principally about 
the handling of brokerage business and 
the training of brokerage writers. In 
answer to a question put by Myron 
Hoyt, Berkshire Life, Boston, he said 
his supervisors never went out on 4 
sales call for brokers or with brokers 
except when a definite appointment for 
the call had been made. Never does 
his agency accept lists of names for 
calls by supervisors unaccompanied by 
the broker. There is no splitting of 
commissions and a broker’s customer Is 
always treated as such on cases written 
subsequent to the original call or sale. 


H. Crandall Mason, supervisor in the 
Paul Clark agency, John Hancock, Bos- 
ton, inquired about brokers’ schools. 
Mr. Myrick explained that his super- 
visors hold schools for brokers running 
for a month at a time, every other day 
at five in the evening. Brokers are 


not entered in the regular agency con- : 


tests but are given a separate status 





in the agency. 
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New England Mutual Activities 
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New England Mutual Life was host | 
to a large number of agents during the 
convention. The company had planned 
q series of elaborate and helpful meet- 
ings to take advantage of the pres- 
ence in Boston, the company’s home 
town, of not only the general agents 
and supervisors, but of a highly se- 
lected group of agents. 

The first cf these meetings was held 
on Monday at the Algonquin Club, to 
which all supervisors and all general 
agents were invited. The morning ses- 
sion was presided over by Charles F. 
Collins, assistant superintendent of 
agencies. The program opened with 
an address of welcome by President 
George Willard Smith. 


A luncheon address was made by 
Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of 
agencies, on “Ideals.” 

At the afternoon session, Vice-presi- 
dent George L. Hunt was the presiding 
officer. .There was discussion of “Com- 
pany Tools.” that is, sales literature 
and advertising. The leaders were: 
Eber M. Spence, sales director, Indi- 
anapolis agency, and M. Rodney Burr, 
general agent, Albany. There was a 
review of the circumstances under 
which joint work between supervisor 
and agent or agent and agent can be 
most effective. This was discussed by 
Harold P. Cooley, director of sales, 
home cffice agency, and Richard W. 
Partridge, manager, Boston. 

The session closed with an address 
by the chairman on “Building Agent 
Confidence.” 

Following the close of the conven- 
tion, the New England Mutual will 
hold an all New England Mutual ses- 
sion on Saturday. An outline was pre- 
sented of the field work planned for 
this fall. The speakers were President 
Smith Vice-president Hunt, Vice-presi- 
dent Walter Tebbetts, and Medical Di- 
rector Harold M. Frost. The attend- 
ance was in excess of 250. 


Creating Prestige 


This was followed by a discussion of 
“Creating Prestige For Better Re- 
eruiting,” the purpose being to show 
how working with the National associ- 
ation could be made to pay larger divi- 
dends, and also to explain the tangible 
value to the agent of. being identified 
with worth-while local community 
projects. | Discussion leaders were 
Francis G. Bray, agency supervisor, 
Chicago-Thurman agency, and 
Preston Dawson, production manager, 
N. Y. Beers. 

The third item was an examination 
of what is meant by “Energy Control,” 
involving a workable schedule for the 
supervisor basing the schedule on the 
necessity of putting first things first. 
The leaders of this discussion were: 
Roswell W. Corwin, educational direc- 
tor, New York-Baldwin agency, and 
William M. Liscom, director of sales, 
Cleveland agency. 

The morning session closed with an 
appeal by Mr. Collins to use “Vision in 
Supervision.” 





Myrick Speaks in Jest 


Julian Myrick on the platform at 
the supervisors’ luncheon Wednesday 
told Paul Burns of Boston, who intro 
duced him that his white hair would 
not be dyed if Paul Burns would azree 
not to place a toupee to cover his bald 
pate. 





“Laugh at Old Age” issue of the 
Estate-o-Graph free at National Un- 
derwriter exhibit in Parlor A. 











Greetings 


- - - from the NEW ENGLAND MANAGERS and 
GENERAL AGENTS of the EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY to those attending the 47th Annual Convention of 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 


* * * 


J. Edgar Knott Fred C. Rozelle 
111 Westminster Street 443 Congress Street 
Portland, Maine 


William A. Downing 
100 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. 


* * * 


Charles E. Townsend 
100 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Albert J. Farnsworth 
100 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


C. W. Mercer 
242 Orange Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


* * * 


Clark L. Richards 
44 Vernon Street 
Springfield, Mass. 


J. D. E. Jones & Son 
100 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Fitzhugh Traylor, C.L.U. 
100 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


* * * 
In these agencies are 159 members of the National Associa- 


tion of Life Underwriters and 11 officials of its local 
Organizations. 
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WELCOME: 


The New England Agency Managers of Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company extend their cordial 
greetings. 


David E. Sprague 
49 Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Charles N. Cutter 
19 Odd Fellows Building 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


Charles J. Watts 
120 Exchange Street 
Portland, Maine 


Peter P. Cook 

Henry T. Cook 

504 Industrial Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Joseph Schwartz 
Portsmouth 

New Hampshire 
Alphonse P. Labbe 
Van Buren, Maine 


Brokerage and Sub-standard Business Accepted 
Juvenile Insurance 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 


Since 1848 
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Life Insurance Is _ 
Cooperative Move 








Buying Public, Life Underwriters 
and Companies Are Major 
Elements 





COORDINATION ESSENTIAL 


People Still Have Confidence in Insti- 
tution, in Spite of Recent Vicious 
Propaganda 





By FRANCIS DeCELLES 


Massachusetts Insurance 
Commissioner 

In most gatherings of life insurance 
men I find that the major part of the 
discussion is given over to the reading 
of staggering totals of figures, long 
columns of results, percentages, com- 
parisons and dry-as-dust conclusions, 
that everybody admits. I do not in- 
tend to bore you with figures, but rather 
to talk to you man to man, straight 
from the shoulder, on my conception of 
this business of ours. 

When I say “this business of ours” 
I say it advisedly, because I look upon 
life insurance as a great cooperative 
responsibility composed of three major 
elements: The policy-buying public; 
the vastly important group of life un- 
derwriters, and the companies that 
write the business. 


Represents All Three 


It is my function as insurance com 
missioner to represent all three. The 
major part of my responsibilities is to 
see that the policyholders are given 
every advantage and benefit that might 
be obtained for the money entailed. 
Second, to see that the vast group of 
life underwriters conform to the high 
standards that are set up for them; 
that they represent policies to be just 
what they are, and that they do not 
impose upon the general public any 
ideas or principles that are contrary to 
the best interests of the policyholders. 
Third, to see that the companies adopt 
principles which will enable them to 
guarantee to the public that all con- 
tracts can and will be performed 
whether such contracts call for execu- 
tion in the present or the future. It is 
not my duty to guarantee the solvency 
of a company, but rather to guarantee 
the future solvency of a company. So 
I have adopted as my theme, “Coordi- 
nating the Cooperation.” 

It is my task to protect the general 
public against false ideas that might 
emanate from any source and further 
to protect them against anything that 
might undermine their confidence or 
injure their ability to judge fairly and 
squarely the work of life insurance. 


Mud Slingers Are Active 


In recent months there has been a 
tendency to tear down all of our estab- 
lished institutions. Life insurance has 
not escaped the mud slingers. Four 
years ago we all admitted that we were 
in a changing social order. Today we 
are loath to admit it. However, you 
men who are in the field of business 
must now recognize and realize that 
some change has been accomplished, 
that this nation is still in a state of 
flux, and that further changes are in 
the future. The mass mind of the 
public is today susceptible to any sort 
of propaganda. The expansion of our 
systems of communication through the 
radio, the newspaper and widespread 
reading has developed in the minds of 
the public a tendency to believe all it 
sees and hears. So the task of “Co- 
ordinating the Cooperation” is not 
especialiy simple. 

We are not interested in political 
propaganda or partisan prejudice. 
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We want the plain, unadorned truth— 
no matter if our bitterest enemy gets 
the credit for the accomplishment. 


Life insurance, in its broadest con- 
cept, is not insurance upon the lives 
of individuals, but is insurance for the 
financial solidarity and the social se- 
curity of this nation. 


Existed 80 Years Ago 


“The nature and design is so little 
understood by the great mass of people 
that it is somewhat difficult to disabuse 
the public mind from popular delusion 
and prejudice. But so soon as the 
principles are thoroughly understood, 
and their benefits better appreciated, 
it will be found that the value and 
necessities of the system are beyond 
contradiction.” These are the words 
that I find printed in the first insur- 
ance report of the Massachusetts de- 
partment in 1856. 

Eighty years have not changed the 
truth of these words! However, the 
span of years has brought a number 
of influences which would tear down the 
institution of life insurance and under- 
mine public confidence. You have read 
some of these co-called exposes of life 
insurance. 
the times! 


wt They are the offspring of 


They abhor truth, deal in half 


They are the product of | 





facts, draw illogical and prejudiced 
conclusions! 
In the cooperative responsibility 


placed upon me, I feel that I must 
state without qualification that I have 
never seen such gross fraud perpetrated 
upon the public as is represented in 
some of these books. 

Truth is abandoned—red hate of 
established institutions rules. I be- 
lieve in the freedom of the press—I 
believe in academic liberty. However, 
I have been taught that there is a vast 
difference between liberty and license. 
In an organized government there 
must be some checks against those 
who, under the guise of freedom, tear 
away at the vitals of our established 
institutions. 

Some of these books ask, recom- 
mend and plead with the reader to vio- 
late the spirit of the law. They re- 
quest him to deceive; they ask him to 
lie about his life insurance. What pur- 
pose could any man have in trying to 
convince the average policyholder te 
cancel his good and valid contract of 
insurance and adopt in its stead a con- 
tract which might be based upon fraud, 
2 contract inferior in value, a con- 
tract which did not give the proper 
protection! 

In recent months I have read a great 
deal about the buying of renewable 
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term insurance as a means of Quarg 
teeing social security. We have a f,, 
ternity in the state of Massachusern 
that tried to operate upon this wad 
ple. About three days ago | foun 
that it was $26,000 behind in qa 
payments. I shall refer it to the 
torney general to wind up its affair 
Its failure may solely be imputed he 
the fact that it attempted to Write a 
1a” term insurance and nothing 
else. 





All “Ungrounded Falsehoods” 





There be those who would present t, 
you the purported failure of the oj 
nary life policy, the 20-payment life 
policy, and the endowment policy, and 
these people present figures and statis. 
tics which attempt to prove that the 
cost of such insurance is prohibitiy, 
I can state with all the impartiality 
my position that these representatigy 
are ungrounded falsehoods. ’ 

What is the purpose of these books? 
Love of the public? Or desire to ¢. 
stroy? 

For a long time I felt that th 
“propaganda idea” was very much 
over-emphasized, and when people he. 
gan to tell me about what might hap. 
pen in the country if certain forces 
were in ascendancy, I was prone, 
every other secure citizen, to sit back 
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41 YEARS 


in the Field of Life Insurance 
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A Dependable Company 


Seer eases eseresseeesessseneseseeee 


with 


Operating in 39 States and the District of Columbia 


$100,000,000.00 
Insurance in Foree............. $440,000,000.00 
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We extend Greetings to 
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Home Office 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


J. B. REYNOLDS, President 


the 


Members 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE 


N Y 


C. N. SEARS, Secretary 


of the | 


N. A. L. U. assembled in your 47th Annual Convention 
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ile and say that perhaps it was 
ont et a lot of poppycock. However, 
a { began to read some of these so- 
ralled popular life insurance books, I 
realized that these were a very defi- 
ite propaganda attempting _to tear 
down the fundamental institutions, the 
fundamental security, the fundamental 
rinciples upon which the financial 
V nueture of social security in our na- 
tion rests. If we destroy the confi- 
dence of the people in life insurance 
itself, we have destroyed their confi- 
dence in their future. No social se- 
curity program, no matter how strong 
it may be, can remedy this defect once 
confidence is destroyed. 






Mental Security Needed 

There can be no true social security 
without mental security. The need of 
this nation is not solely a definite sum 
of money set aside and a definite pay- 
ment made to all of those who might 
in advanced age find themselves with- 
out means of support; it is not the 
material aspect of money that can give 
ys true social security, but rather is it 
the feeling in the hearts and minds of 
the great mass of the people that when 
the time comes that they are unable 
further to continue the field of business 
endeavor that they will not suffer or 
want for the necessities of life. Social 
security can be achieved in this coun- 
try in two ways: 

First, and far more important than 
the other method, by means of volun- 
tary social security—the well planned 
life insurance program. 

Second, by a program established by 
the government, to which the worker 
contributes a certain sum. 

I note that many life men look with 
alarm on the government’s program of 
social security. They object on the 
grounds that it destroys private enter- 








Pilgrim Fathers With 
Bells Give Local Color 











The local convention committee sup- 
plied a touch of New England atmos- 


| phere by having two astoundingly tall 


men dressed as Pilgrim Fathers walk 
about the lobby ringing a bell and an- 
nounce that various sessions were 
about to begin. It also served to round 
up the late arrivals. On Wednesday 
the two men were costumed as fisher- 
men, complete with sou’westers, rub- 
ber boots, pea-jackets and Horace 
Greeley whiskers. 





Connecticut Mutual Luncheon 


_ The Connecticut Mutual Life is hav- 
ing a luncheon for its general agents 
at the University Club. Home office 
representatives include Vice-Presidents 
H. M. Holderness and P. M. Fraser, 
Superintendent of Agencies V. B. Cof- 
fin, Secretary H. N. Chandler, E. H. 
Norene and G. F. B. Smith, assistant 
superintendents of agencies, and E. S. 
Hewitt, agency assistant. 





Executive Secretaries 


Ellis M. Derby, secretary New York 
City Life Underwriters ‘Association. 
George H. Thobaben, secretary of the 
Cleveland association, Joy M. Luidens, 
secretary, Chicago association and Ed- 
ward M. Aiken, secretary, Pittsburgh 
association, exchanged ideas and prob: 
lems solutions in some off the record 
Sessions during the convention. 





Want to Hear DeCelles 


Francis J. DeCelles, Massachusetts 
commissioner, will receive invitations 
Tom some of the large local associa- 
tions to address their members as a 
result of his address Wednesday morn- 
Ing. Local association presidents com- 
mented on their purpose to invite him 


after taking in the DeCelles speaking 
Sample. 





prise, and that it places a penalty on 
the thrift of those who are wise enough 
to save their own money. Further- 
more, they feel that it is not an obli- 
gation for society to care for those 
who do not care for themselves. 


No Alarm Over U. S. Plan 


In ancient biblical days Cain ex- 
pressed this idea in a far more pithy 
phrase when he turned and said, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” The answer 
that has been accepted from that day 
to this in most civilized forms of so- 
ciety is that we are more or less our 
brother’s keepers. 

In the government’s program for 
social security I can see very little that 
should cause alarm to the private life 
insurance interests. In fact I can see 
much that might be good. The social 
security program of the government 
cannot be attacked by life insurance 
interests without, at the same time, 
going back upon the principles which 
they themselves have endorsed for 
years. 

After all, let us face facts. Who 
was it who first sold to the great 
American people the necessity for pro- 
viding for the future? What have life 
insurance men been saying to the 
public? “You must, and you should 
provide for your future.” You, the 





men in the life insurance business, are 
the ones who have sold the idea of 
social security to the public. You must 
now realize that this fundamental 
principle has been established as one 
of the basic points of the society in 
which we live. Permanent social se- 
curity is a necessity of this nation. 


Effect of War Risk Plan 


You worry about the effect of having 
the government endorse this principle. 
Personally, I believe that it will help 
you. I have in mind the time that the 
government, during the war, issued 
insurance policies to the military and 
naval forces. Insurance men were 
greatly alarmed at that time and 
thought that the entrance of the gov- 
ernment into this particular field would 
permanently injure the insurance busi- 
ness. You who are in the field realize 
what the actual effect was. Every 
single one of these young men came 
back from the war “insurance-con- 
scious.” Not a single cent was lost to 
the insurance companies, but rather 
the men realized the necessity of get- 
ting more insurance. 

So I feel in this great social security 
program the worker will be made con- 
scious of the fact that he ought to 
provide for his future. The govern- 
ment is not setting up any magnificent 





gift out of the public treasury, but 
rather is making the worker realize 
that he should take care of himself in 
the future. 


More Insurance-Conscious 
Consequently, don’t you think it is 
entirely plausible that he may turn in © 
vastly increasing numbers to the field 
of private insurance to supplement any 
income that he might obtain from the 
government. Thus is the working man 
going to be made even more conscious 
of insurance than he is at the present 

time. 

We often hear members of the in- 
surance business tell what the effect 
of the depression has upon a great 
business like theirs. Let me quote 
from the third Massachusetts insur- 
ance report issued in 1858: 

“The commercial disasters of the 
last year, by which so many men have 
been reduced almost without warning 
from opulence to penury, have served 
to call public attention to life insur- 
ance as a means by which, in the times 
of prosperity, provision may be made 
for wives and children, when adversity 
and death overtakes husband and 
father.” 

What was true in 1858 is true in 
1936. Out of all evil comes some bit 
of good. I think that the life insur- 








three new men. 


work and study. 
through the fundamentals, and 
natural, easy stages. 


a purpose. 
his work for definite results. 


every underwriter’s success. 


of his manager. 


in three months. 
operation, and managers 
results. 


are 


questionnaires. 


of each lesson. 





sold a total of $32,000 of new business. 
the month every man under contract was a producer. 


The Sales Training Course helps new men succeed 
because it is specific in its directions for both field 
It takes the new man step by step 


Each Study Unit is built 
upon the one preceding, and the whole plan of work 
and study dovetails, so that each day’s work is to 


The old man it inspires with a new enthusiasm. 
It shows him how to plan, and how to reorganize 
It helps him to get 
back to those first principles that are the basis of 


The Course is so clearly laid out that it is ideally 
complete for the isolated agent, who can follow it 
through to big results, even without the direction 


Fall Study Clubs 


The Course is wonderfully fitted for use in agency 
Study Clubs of old and new men. 
25 definite Study Units, and normally is completed 
Scores of Clubs are already in 


The Supervisor’s Manual 


The Manual is designed to make easy the direction 
of Study Clubs and the grading of the Study Unit 
Standard answers are given, to- 
gether with a thorough discussion of the high points 
It completes the set-up for perfect 


use of the Course, whether singly or in groups. 


832.000 
New Business First 3 Weeks 


The splendid success record 
of 3 agents who have just 
started selling life insurance. 


In August, 1936, Edwin C. Besser, Jr., Gen. Agt., Lincoln National Life, at Chicago, hired 
He started them at once on the new R & R Sales Training Course. 
the first three weeks, these men, all without any previous knowledge of life insurance, 
The entire agency studied the Course, and during 


R & R Sales Training Course 


Makes Successful Underwriters 


For Earnest Agents 


into the field in 


riences of 


every agent 


beginning to end. 


booth. 
It is laid out in 


enthusiastic over 


The Sales Training 
Course has the back- 
ground of the expe- 
28,000 
field men. It is built 
on the theory that 
who 
takes it is interested 
in increasing his production, and is willing to study 
hard and to work for results. 


The Course has been published but two months, and 
already the second printing is under way. 
filling the need for a real course that is complete 
from the standpoint of the agent in the field, the 
manager and the company. See it at the display 
If not at the Convention, send for descrip- 
tive folders and full information. 


Insurance R & R Service 


“22 Years Cooperating with Life Insurance” 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


In 





Display Booth 
Parlor A 
Hotel Statler 
Cousee ot te commis ak 


Exhibit. The Display is open 
from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M., and is 


in charge of Lowell L. 
Holmes, CLU, of the Service 
Department, and Theodore 


Walliser of the Field Sales 
Division. 

Evening appointments made 
with those interested. 
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ance business has reaped out of the de- 
pression a growing consciousness of a 
necessity for protection in the future. 
This idea of governmental social se- 
curity is only one outward manifesta- 
tion. There is demand on the part of 
_the public for some sort of social se- 
curity. It is an outward manifesta- 
tion of what people have been thinking 
about. Those who can afford it will 
still buy insurance. That is one of the 
results of this depression, the growth 
of the idea of social security—volun- 
tary or compulsory. 

It needs a depression to make men 
conscious of their social obligations. 
So the life insurance companies 
themselves must have seen that during 
the depression their writings of insur- 
ance did not decline at the same rate 
that the writings of other branches of 
insurance declined. 

You men in this business should not 
attack the government’s idea of social 
security because you, by way of impli- 
cation, attack your own business. 


Those Who Can Pay Will Buy 


There is still room for the expansion 
of private business in the field of so- 
cial security—the government cannot 
encroach upon your legitimate field— 





those who can pay for insurance will 
still buy insurance. 

An attack upon social security and 
its principles is an attack upon life in- 
surance. 

Lessons of the depression have 
taught us the necessity of some sort 
of social security program. The gov- 
ernment cannot carry out this func- 
tion in every case. The government 
can aid the worker when his earning 
power is impaired, but the middle 
class man can find little comfort in the 
program proposed. The future field 
of the life insurance company must 
be in the development of some volun- 
tary social security program. 

Several years ago, the primary func- 
tion of a life insurance company was 
to provide for payments at death. The 
proper expansion into the endowment 
and the annuity field indicates the 
growing consciousness of the business 
man in the regard to some sort of pro- 
vision for social security after retire- 
ment. 

Thousands of business men are now 
beginning to realize that they cannot 
rely upon their own individual judg- 
ment for the development of invest- 
ments which would protect them after 
retirement. Most men don’t dare take 
a chance. The stability of your life 





insurance companies during the past 
depression has proven that men can 
rely upon the business judgment and 
investment policies of life insurance 
companies. No investment trust or de- 
posit plan can work quite as well as 
your annuity endowment plans. 

There is a ready market and thou- 
sands of people who are willing to as- 
sume what we might call a voluntary 
social security program. Not only will 
you thereby aid the individual but you 
will provide insurance for the govern- 
ment against the future possibility of 
having to care for thousands of peo- 
ple with reduced incomes. 





Chester Fischer in New Light 


Chester Fischer attended his first 
convention in the capacity of vice- 
president of Massachusetts Mutual. 
Until recently he was general agent 
for that company at St. Louis. He 
was program chairman for the Boston 
convention until elected to the head 
office position. There was considerable 
sentiment in favor of his election as 
vice-president of the National associa- 
tion this year. 





Display of C. L. U. books at The Na- 
tional Underwriter exhibit in Parlor A. 
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Why boast about attractive agency contracts ? 


Every successful, alert company has them. 


Why ballyhoo over a collection of unique policies ? 
Every aggressive, properly equipped company has them. 


Why brag about up-to-date sales plans and material? 
Every efficiently managed company has them. 


—Then wherein lies the difference between companies ? 


It lies in Character, Personality and Ideals! 





YOU 
YOU 


YOU 
YOU 


Established 











want a company that recognizes 


factor in its organization. 


you as an important 


want to feel that you are a respected, personally-known 
member of a live and pulsating human force — not a 


number in a machine. 


want a warm spirit of friendliness and good-fellowship 
throughout the organization of which you are a part. 


want, in a word, to be a man among men and enjoy indi- 
viduality and life — not to be allowed to feel small, 


unrecognized, ignored. 
» 4 


Why not give a thought to the 


1899 


“GUARANTEED BENEFITS — GUARANTEED LOW COST” 


AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 


























Varied Features 
Thursday Morniy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


Boston hosts. There were three py 
cipal diversions offered—a_ boat ;; 
around Boston harbor, horse rages 
Narragansett, or baseball. Mos , 
those attending selected the boat trip 

Thursday noon there was a lun) 
eon for those especially intereste; ; 
trust company cooperation. This y, 
well attended despite the counter. 
tractions of boating, horse racing, aj 
baseball. 

President M. J. Cleary of Nori, 
western Mutual Life, whose compay 
has more men with C. L. U. design, 
tions in its ranks than any othe 
company, gave the address preceding 
the presentation of C. L. U. canj. 
dates by Dr. David McCahan, dey 
American College of Life Underwri. 
ers, and the conferment of diplomas }y 
E. J. Clark of Baltimore, chairmy 
American College. Mr. Cleary Dre 
sented a_ philosophical conception 
based on logical premises, of ty 
worth of education to the life jnsy. 
ance agent and therefore of the valy 
of the C. L. U. movement. His log 
ran: To enjoy a job, and to be enth, 
siastic about it a man must unde 
stand it, and to be successful in it 
must be enthusiastic. The unde. 
standing of life insurance that is » 
quired today is not the understandiy 
that was needed 20 years ago—th 
great difference is that today insted 
of thinking in terms of lump sw 
settlements, the agent must treat th 
problem as that of providing incom 
with all that that implies. 

Taking as his topic “The Life Us 
derwriter, Incorporated,” Glenn } h 
Dorr, general agent Northwestern Mi 
tual Life, Hartford, said the work ¢ 
the individual producer should be «: 
ganized and put on a business basi 
just as much as that of the life con 
pany itself, and mentioned as the for 
major departments in which such bu 
ness organization is needed those 
research, sales, service and financial 
He told of the development of life nq ( 
surance as an institution and the wy 
in which it has demonstrated its worth 
then raising the question as to whether 
its distributors are operating efficient 
and suggesting methods by which thet 
efficiency can be improved. 

William Lyon Phelps, noted liter 
ary figure, gave a philosophic view 
life insurance. He said when the prt 
phet Micah pictured a happy ma 
under his vine and fig tree, he meal! 
his own vine and fig tree. Mr. Phels 
credited life insurance for its wot 
toward that beatific state. 
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Tuna Fisherman Here 


Francis Low of the S. R. Whittet 
Jr., agency of the Home Life of Net 
York in New York City, international! 
known deep-sea fisherman, who holds 
the record for the largest tuna “7 
caught in American waters, 1S on han 
for his first convention. He recent! 
caught two tuna, each weighing Ss 
eral hundred pounds, just outside Net 
York harbor. 





Powell’s Mysterious Package 


When Henry M. Powell, gentry 
agent, State Mutual Life at Atlan 
gave his address Wednesday we 
he cleared up the mystery of the! th 
tity of two large packages, aban, 
size and shape of barn doors, W 
hotel porters were carting around , 
mezzanine earlier in the wee mn 
fruitless search for Mr. Powe Coct 
consignee. They proved to be the mal 
Cola billboards with which Mr. Po 
illustrated his talk. 
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New publications on business on es 
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ake possible the special Daily Editions of 


The National Underwriter, providing for all 
of us a Quick and careful record of con- 
ention proceedings. 
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Life Underwriting 
Can Be Organized 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


plored by those charged with the man- 
agement of our great institutions, they 
are being seriously considered by those 
engaged in sales research activity, they 
are mountainous questions to us as in- 
dividuals. 

The expense engendered by the un- 
qualified distributor is terrific when 
fully understood, the expense of hasty 
advice and limited poor. service to the 
buyer is of no small concern, the sub- 
marginal living eked out by many of 
our associates is disastrous in its effect 
on personal and family morale and 
finances. 


Characteristics of “Career” Man 


It is time that we all combined to- 
gether courageously to find out what 
should be incorporated in the life un- 
derwriter to the end that the salesman 
of life insurance may rank as a career 
man or woman, may enjoy the same 
high measure of respect attached to 
his profession as does the pastor, 
priest, rabbi, doctor, lawyer enjoy by 
reason of membership in his profes- 
sion. 

What are some of the fundamental 
characteristics of the career life un- 
derwriter? All of us recognize that 
a genuine interest in and liking for 
people is of primary importance to one 
in our calling. Without this genuine 
interest in people, without this liking 
for people men are almost without ex- 
ception doomed to early or ultimate 
failure. And yet there are admitted 
to our ranks those who view this busi- 
ness as “the life insurance racket,” 
something “to take a crack at,” purely 
a “tide over” proposition, a one or two 
big case money-making venture of 
short duration and little or no positive 
contribution. These people cannot 
continue to be countenanced. Suppose 
that was the viewpoint of the preacher, 
or the lawyer or the doctor. Would 
he succeed? Of course not, but then 
it takes years to prepare for the min- 
istry, medicine or law, and those with 
the wrong viewpoint will not take the 
time required to prepare for entrance 
into these professions. But the life 
insurance business, the sales end, 1s 
so easy to get into,—from the very 
outset many are admitted to our ranks 
who are totally unqualified. We can 
all work together to make elimination 
at this point and thus begin where we 
should to elevate this, our calling, to 
the majestic place it deserves. 

What definite suggestions can be 
made for the benefit of those already 
associated with us in the distribution 
of life insurance and for the benefit of 
those who will, in the future, be given 
the contract and license right to inter- 
pret life insurance. 


Four M ajor Departments 


The activities of any successful busi- 
ness organization are usually carefully 
and logically classified, with each ma- 
jor classification of activity being made 
the work of a particular department. 
Each department is held responsible 
for the successful execution of the 
problems and activities assigned to it. 
It becomes the duty of the chief exec- 
utives of the organization so to co- 
ordinate the work in these departments 
that they function as an _ essential 
whole to a definite and profitable con- 
clusion. We have for the purposes of 
this discussion and as a_ suggested 
guidance to distributors of life insur- 
ance divided the life underwriter incor- 
porated into four major departments: 
(1) Research, (2) sales, (3) service, 
(4) financial. 

The object of the Research depart- 
ment is to develop for each under- 
writer his genuine interest and liking 
for people into a genuine understand- 
ing of people. The degree of success 
attained in our business depends in a 
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large measure upon the operation of 
this departmental division. 


Labor in Common Interest 


1. That we may better know people 
let us bring ourselves into easy asso- 
ciation with them. Let us meet them 
and labor with them in the common 
interest. Let us discover their peculi- 
arities, their philosophies of life, what 
motivates them to positive and to neg- 
ative action, what measure of ambi- 
tion, of leadership they possess as in- 
dividuals. Uniting with them and toil- 
ing with them in civic movements, such 
as chamber of commerce activity, Red 
Cross, Community Chest, flood relief, 
drought control, associations for im- 
proving the condition of the poor, Ma- 
sonic orders, Knights of Columbus ac- 
tivity, hospital funds, Parent-Teachers 
Associations, political activity and so 
on almost indefinitely. Select the ob- 
jectives with which we are in common 
accord and sympathy and unite with 
others in their labor. The result can 
be but a vastly increased understand- 
ing of men and women, of their needs, 
desires—the creation of a place of re- 
spect for ourselves in the community 
and a greatly enlarged and constantly 


‘}expanding acquaintance begot under 


favorable circumstances. 

2. That we may better understand 
the workings of the human mind let 
us turn to the storehouse of other 
men’s minds for guidance. Keen intel- 
lects have set down in lasting records 
the conclusions they reached on human 
action and reaction that all who pause 
may read, and understand and advance 
with quickened pace in successfully 
dealing with their fellow :nan. The 
libraries are full of such observations. 
Let us regularly turn on the lignt in 
other men’s minds and learn from 
their conclusions, remembering always 
that the province of our activity in 
this business is the other man’s mind. 


Examine Those Who Are Successful 


3. That we may learn from the ex- 
perience of our associates in this busi- 
ness, let us regularly cross-examine 
those who are successful. Let us dis- 
cover anew each time that the success- 
ful inquire before they attack, that 
they find out what men want before 
the solution is suggested and applied. 
Let us learn from them the secrets 
they have uncovered relating to the 
mind, positive motivation, the impulses 
with which we must reckon. 

4, That we may keep abreast of the 
changing times, that we may be fresh- 
ened mentally at regular intervals, as 














is the garden by water and fertilizer, 
let us submit ourselves to an organized 
research, an organized study outline, 
an organized course of instruction at 
regular intervals—yearly, if individu- 
ally required to prevent a baked, dry 
or bitter mental condition so disastrous 
to healthy growth and idea blooms. 

5. Realizing that mental activity is 
coordinated with physical condition and 
personal appearance, let us seek, find 
and follow a physical routine and set 
up a standard of personal appearance 
which will promote the maintenance of 
a healthy, vibrant, glowing, optimistic 
mental plant, without which much 
waste ensues and energy is dissipated 
unprofitably. 


Former Experience of Value 


Possessed of a genuine interest in 
and liking for people, the career man 
or woman, through the functioning of 
the research department, is constantly 
fortifying himself and strengthening 


himself through an ever increasing 
genuine understanding of mankind. 
Whatever may have been a man’s 


former occupation, he can turn to ac- 
count for himself the rich experiences 
of his former job where he was 
brought into common labor with other 
humans. The world of humans is our 
laboratory whatever our occupation, 
and be it mill hand, banker, salesman 
of materials, bookkeeper or student, 
we can not help observing, learning, 
understanding those with whom we are 
brought into contact. The richer our 
past experience has been in this re- 
spect, the easier it is for us to advance 
in this business where personal under- 
standing of man is so vital. 


That knowledge is latent power no 
one will dispute and all will agree that 
knowledge is a real force. The life 
underwriter incorporated, the career 
man, recognizes the necessity of a sales 
department carefully organized and 
effectively directed. He knows that 
men with ambition have excess prod- 
ucts to store, that men who evade re- 
sponsibility are not interested in stor- 
age methods. He knows that all men’s 
desires, all men’s needs are ot identi- 
cal and that the solution for some is 
no solution for others. Men are moti- 
vated by their own desires, their own 
particular and peculiar needs and 
therefore the sales department issues 
the order to inquire before offering a 
solution. 


Must Be Constant Supply 
The analysis division of the sales 
department discloses from undisputed 
and reliable sources the fact that there 
must be a constant supply of ambi- 


tious responsible men and women wh, 
have surplus to store and a desire mo, 
tivated by a recognition of present anj 
future needs to store that surply 
Simple workable methods of locatins 
such men and women are set up by the 
sales department of the career lig, 
underwriter. An order never to be 
violated if the career is to go on unip. 
terrupted is issued to the effect tha 
the inventory must never be currently 
less than a certain set number of such 
men and women whose surplus product 
capacity is known, whose desires anj 
needs are recorded in detail—in othe, 
words, a minimum prospect list that js 
a running inventory which is kept cop. 
scientiously to serve as a signal of 
danger ahead when the supply begins 
to approach the minimum inventory 
figure established. And when that 
danger signal flashes immediate anj 
increased emphasis must be placed 
upon the specific and orderly imethods 
ot prospecting set up by the sale 
department, 


Sales Department 


The sales department is managed by 
an honest organizer who records with 
care the speed with which withdrawals 
are made from inventory, inquiry made 
and solutions offered. The scrupulous 
organizer warns when more research 
must be done, when motivation is fail- 
ing because of the lack of live under- 
standing, when the percentage of solu- 
tions accepted to solutions offered falls 
below par. Daily, weekly, monthly, 
the record kept of operations serves as 
a business mirror in which the career 
underwriter may see how he looks be- 
fore it is too late to effect a remedy, 
In a business-like manner this depart- 
ment is operated and through it the 
career man imposes upon himself a 
discipline similar to the discipline 
under which he worked in his former 
connection, such a discipline as is nec- 
essary to the successful operation of 
any business or profession. 


Work of Service Department 

The successful operation of the re- 
search department and the set activity 
of the sales division necessitates the 
creation of a modern service depart- 
ment in the establishment of the life 
underwriter incorporated. 

Specifically, the orderly functioning 
of a service department includes: 

1. Periodically give the policyholder 
an understandable audit of his life in- 
surance holdings. Establish a routine 
to be religiously followed. 

2. Inquire in detail from the policy- 
holder at regular intervals what his 
needs are specifically. If any additions 
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ions are discovered, adjust his 
<= holdings to fit his new set of 
ait in the proper proportion. 

3. Keep the policyholder up-to-date 
on changing laws which affect his life 
insurance holdings. Advise him of 
company changes which have occurred 
or will occur to his advantage or dis- 

vantage. 
wr at that time does not permit 
a good service job being done for all 
of the policyholders you either won or 
had assigned to you and see to it that 
those .you are unable to service are 
placed in the proper hands for good 
service. Have no fear that you are 








MeN who 





















giving up business. An excellent serv- 
ice job done on those retained will 
yield handsome results, but a poor 
service job done for the many will 
yield little or nothing. 

5. When you know you are doing a 
good service job, then explain to your 
policyholder your sales department 
problem, your inventory problem, and 
the response will be overwhelming. 
Earn the right to ask. 

Brilliant careers have been wrecked 
all too frequently on the rocks of loose 
finance. In the career of the life un- 
derwriter incorporated the careful op- 
eration of a soundly built financial de- 





partment spells daily sustenance, peace 
of mind, and permits the storage of 
surplus—that surplus so essential to 
man in emergency, so essential to man 
when years become long, so vital to 
the young and dependent when time 
is taken away from man prematurely. 
Are we examples of what we illustrate 
daily? Good examples or bad exam- 
ples? The financial order of our own 
lives is a subtle and powerful influence 
upon our mental attitude and our pros- 
pects. Men can sense instability, in- 
sincerity, lack of conviction, and it 
moves them away from us. No more 
powerful motivation exists, no greater 
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demonstration of belief, of sincerity, 
can be found than the explaimed dis- 
play of our own stored surplus, our 
own life insurance program. The ca- 
reered underwriter operates his busi- 
ness on a budget, with wise apportion- 
ment after a conference with research, 
sales, service and family. He employs 
his dollar profitably and spends wisely 
to make more of an opvortunity for the 
extension of his business. The life 
underwriter incorporated conducts his 
financial affairs on the sound founda- 
tion of a balanced budget and retains 
the respect built up for him by his 
sales, research and service division. 
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Ideal of Own Vine 
and Fig Tree Aided 
by Life Insurance 











By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Although many different religions 
have ~iven pictures of perfect bliss in 
some future state after death, and al- 
though many reformers and imagina- 
tive writers have made a Utopia, ex- 
pressing their own views of what con- 
stitutes the perfect conditions of life 
on earth, we find in the book of the 
prophet Micah, written more than 2000 
years ago, a much more modest and 
humble view of individual and family 
independence and happiness. 

This is what Micah prophesied: “They 
shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree; and none shall make 
them afraid.” 

That does not seem much to ask for, 
if we compare it with, say, the Mo- 
hammedan conception of Paradise; but 
it is all a good American asks for. And 
it is tragic to think how far away it 
seems, and yet it ought to be an at- 


EIGHTY-FIVE years ago, on May 15, 1851, Governor George Nixon Briggs, and a group 
of public spirited men, founded and chartered the Berkshire County Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Governor Briggs: for many years served in the Congress and was seven times 





tainable goal. What is more tragic is 
that it is farther away now than it 
was 30 years ago. 


All the prophet promises is an op- 
portunity for every man to live inde- 
pendently, to be responsible for his own 
acts, and to be let alone. 

Whatever this desirable state is, it 
is not Communism. There are no two 
words in the English language more 
opposed, more irreconcilable, than lib- 
erty and communism. 

Individual independence means every 
man under his OWN vine and fig tree. 

This desirable state of affairs can- 
not be brought about by standardiza- 
tion or by the suppression of individual 
liberty. 

The control of private business by 
the government soon means the con- 
trol of private speech and thought, as 
well as of action. Regimentation is 
ae of progress. Calvin Coolidge 
said: 

“Progress depends very largely on 
the encouragement of variety. What- 
ever tends to standardize the commun- 
ity, to establish fixed and rigid modes 
of thought, tends to fossilize society. 
It is the ferment of ideas, the clash 
of disagreeing judgments, the privilege 
of the individual to develop his own 
thoughts and shape his own character, 
that makes progress possible.” 


ss 
GEORGE NIXON BRIGGS 


elected Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


In 1855 the Company widened its field activity and pushed beyond the bounds of Berk- 
shire County. When this happened the name was changed to the Berkshire Life Insurance 


Company. 


Its objective has been to serve loyally and faithfully its policyholders and to render them 
service consistent with good business judgment; also to gather around it a group of General 
Agents and Associates who are loyal, competent and trustworthy. These two objectives have 


been accomplished in an unusually large degree. 


This Mutual Company’s search for better and better plans for assisting policyholders in 
accomplishing their important purposes is never-ending. New policy contracts have been and 
are being constantly devised to meet the ever changing conditions and increasingly exacting 


requirements of a progressive age. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


85th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


INCORPORATED 1851 


FRED H. RHODES 











The best thing Bryan ever said was: 
“The people have a right to make their 
own mistakes.” 


The best thing about an organization 
like this is that you are helping people 
to prepare for independence and self- 
reliance in their old age. Liberty is 
the most precious possession of the in- 
dividual. Our ancestors came to Mas- 
sachusetts, leaving all the culture and 
civilization of Europe for a wilderness, 
in order that they might be free; they 
succeeded so well that in later years 
thousands of people left poverty, and 
emptiness, and slavery in Europe, to 
find culture and comfort in the United 
States. 


The length of life cannot be measured 
by the clock or the calendar; it is 
measured only by intensity and variety 
of experience. “To be is to be in re- 
lations,” is the way a philosopher de- 
fined existence. The more interests we 
have, the more we are alive. When I 
hear that a man has lived to be a 
hundred, I do not want to ask him how 
he has succeeded in living so long, but 
what he has done with his opportuni- 
ties. 





See the special booklet on Term In- 
surance just issued by the Diamond 
Life Bulletins. On display in Parlor A. 


PRESIDENT 





Bear Down on the 
Emotions, Pull at 
the Heart Strings! 


~ 

Mrs. Herbert Felkel, Prudential, ¢ 
Augustine, Fla., who wrote a quarte 
million her first year, made such a hit 
with her talk on “Fashions in Selling” 
at the Quarter Million Dollar Roun 
Table session that she was selected t) 
give it a second time before Miss {). 
phia Bliven’s sales seminar. 

“With fashion changes all about ys 
in every calling, isn’t it reasonable t; 
suppose there are ‘fashions’ in selling 
life insurance?” Mrs. Felkel inquired 
“Possibly the great weakness of the 
average salesman of insurance today js 
his inability or unwillingness to change 
with the times and keep smart and 
up to the vogue. 

“And how may one keep in fashion? 

“The underwriter of a few years 
back had to ferret out his fundamen. 
tals in a sort of hit or miss fashion, 
but today the American College of Life 
Underwriters has mapped a course of 
study to give the agent his basic 
knowledge with which he may enter 
any man’s office and speak with av. 
thority. 














Forget Deep Learning 


“Having learned these basic princi- 
ples I would say, forget them except 
in the rare and unusual case. For- 
get your deep learning, your actuarial 
and statistical figures, your percent- 
ages and go back to the A B C of sell- 
ing, bear down on the emotions, pull 
at the heart strings. When playing 
on the emotions remember what the 
man said on making love to a widow, 
‘It simply can’t be overdone.’ 

“Just as the fashion expert subscribes 
to the best magazines in his line, sub- 
scribe to two or three of our very ex- 
cellent publications and read them, 
study them. They will give you the 
little fashion hints that may be used 
to change what might have been a 
drab and uninteresting interview into 
the completed sale. And along with 
your reading get Arnold Bennett’s 
‘How to live on 24 hours a day’ and 
T’ll guarantee you'll be ashamed of 
how little you do and you'll sit down 
and balance your time budget. 


“Now for just a few don’ts: 


“Never argue. Arguments went out 
of style with the pompadour and the 
bustle. Of course, you and I have won 
arguments. I was married for 18 
years and during that time I won 
two or three with my husband but 
think what I lost. He won some with 
me, but think what they cost him. 
Anyway, it’s hardly cricket to go into 
an argument with a client when we 
have all the logic already on our side. 
So let’s relegate arguing to the attic 
of forgotten, outmoded styles. 

“T’ll tell you right here what I con- 
sider my best sale. After the policy 
had been delivered my client said to 
me, in a rather contemptuous tone, 
‘You didn’t sell me this. I bought it.’ 
I come from the south where we wom- 
en are notoriously two-faced, so with- 
out batting an eye I said, ‘That’s right. 
And the remarkable thing about it 
was the manner in which you unerring- 
ly picked the very best policy for 
your particular needs. You see, Mr. 
Brown, you know so much more about 
life insurance than the ordinary per- 
son.” Well, after leaving him 
thought to myself, ‘Sister, what sort 
of a salesman are you, anyway? And 
what a liar!’ 

“IT remembered that my first boss 
once said that she prefered politeness 
to truth any day, and come to think 
of it what a sorry world this would 
be if you and I went about telling 
nothing but the truth about each 





other.” 
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Tis Writers See Good Times Ahead 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 





eE= 

eason why we should not increase our 
next twelve months. 

* * 


s, L. MORTON, St. Louis: I think 
the loss of capital, the loss of income 
or salary in the last few years, plus 
the loss of time which it has taken 
people to accumulate such capital, 
makes them realize that they have got 
to adopt a new plan for building in- 
come for the future. I think they 
realize, also, that it isn’t the ability of 
the property they own, but the ability 
of income that counts. Therefore, by 
stressing more the income from insur- 
ance and annuities we have the oppor- 
tunity of driving home the need for 
more insurance, also the fact that life 
msurance has become more and more 
the established property that we can 
create overnight and pay for on the in- 
stallment plan makes it certainly the 
acceptable thing for bigger business in 
the future. 


r . 
production in the 
* 


* * 


JOHN O. TODD, Minneapolis: Up in 
the district where I come from we 
have had a much publicized drought 
which has caused no little consterna- 
tion among many sources of business. 
And yet only three weeks ago I saw 
some figures that indicated that only 
9 per cent of the income of the north- 
west came from wheat. The rest 
comes from the cow and the sow and 
the little red hen. We are awfully 
close to the soil in that part of the 
country, and what happens on the 
farm makes a lot of difference as to 
what happens in the cities. Our retail 
business has been far ahead of any- 
thing we have had for a great many 
years. So that the profits in the cities 
are there, and all of the situations that 
have just been mentioned here are 
there and are available to us. It 
seems to me that what this group is 
particularly interested in is this: Is 
the business for this group going to 
be better than it has been before? It 
seems to me particularly that life in- 
surance is tending now toward a 
greater concentration to those men 
who are equipped to handle and take 
care of the public which is entitled to 
that type of service, and that this 
group represents that possibility for 
that service. 

* ok 

JULIUS M. EISENDRATH, Guar- 
dian Life, New York: I think the rea- 
son why our business is going to be 
better in the next twelve months is be- 
cause in the next twelve months, as 
well as in the last twelve months, our 
business depended more upon us than 
upon conditions, and I think the psy- 
chology of better conditions will help. 
us in our activities. 

* 


GEORGE H. SCHUMACHER, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, Cleveland: People 
will buy life insurance and annuities 
because they know that life insurance 
has stood the test not only since 1929, 
but always. People know that it is 
only through life insurance companies 
that incomes can be guaranteed for- 
ever for the husband, wife, children 
and yvrandchildren. 

* * 


S. D. WEISSMAN, Equitable Life, 
Boston: Men have learned during these 
past few years that there are only two 
things of importance in life—security 
and family life. And as national in- 
come increases, which it is doing stead- 
ily now, they are turning to life insur- 
ance as the only device which will in 
a combined way remedy these two 
problems. , 
* * * 

DIX TEACHENOR, Kansas City 
Life, Kansas City: Nobody has men- 
tioned the fact that low interest 
rates, in themselves, form a good rea- 
son for additional life insurance, in 


this way: As interest rates go down, 
the economic value of a man’s life 
goes up. For example, when a man 
was making $12,000 a year in the good 
old days, the economic value of his 
life was $200,000, because 6 per cent 
of $200,000 is $12,000. Today, the eco- 
nomic value of that same man’s life is 
$400,000, because it would take $400,- 
000 at 3 per cent to give his family 
that same income of $12,000. And he 
is flattered to know that he is going 
out each morning with something—his 
life—that is worth $400,000. Simi- 
larly, if he has $100,000 of life insur- 
ance, which formerly would have given 
his family $6,000 yearly at 6 per cent, 
he now will require twice that amount 
of insurance to give the same income 
at 3 per cent. 
* a * 


STANLEY E. MARTIN, State Mu- 
tual, Columbus, O.: The life insurance 
business will be good in 1937 because 
in 1937, just as in 1837, wives and sons 
and daughters will continue to live, 


* 





despite the fact that fathers and hus- 
bands will have died. Property will 
needs be measured against the job that 
husband and daddy used to do. People 
after 100 years are beginning to learn 
to measure property against the job 
it will some day be measured against. 
* * * 


A. J. OSTHEIMER III, Philadel- 
phia: Business will be better next 
year for the same reason that it may 
have been better in the past. In some 
sections and for some peopie business 
is always poor; to other people it is 
always pretty good. Speaking of this 
group, which is what we are interested 
in, business is going to be good next 
year, because, regardless of political 
fortunes, regardless of economic for- 
tunes, that is the way we are going 


to make it. 
* * 


JOHN W. CLEGG, Philadelphia: 
Life insurance is the only plan in the 
realm of finance by which capital is 
immediately created by the investment 
of interest. Capital losses during the 
last few years have been greater than 
income losses. Therefore, I believe 
business will be better next year be- 
cause of a better trained and a more 
intelligent and enthusiastic life under- 
writing group. 
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3 STEPS TO SUCCESS 


it is Planned Estates) . 
and old. 


is building prestige through distinctive service. 
fessionalizing the business has been the goal of the Home 


is specialized procedure in sales methods (in Home Life 
It appeals to new underwriters 


Pro- 


Life with its Client Building through Estate Planning. 


is today when in millions of instances the insurance 
buyer has new ambitions for the future. 


These men, 


shaken by depression, now wish to rebuild estates 
through definite planning. 


is selected for qualities of character, intelligence and 


standing among his fellow men, and trained in Home Life 


ideals. 


To the right men who think these ideas may be 

Helpful, our booklet, “Client Building Through 

Estate Planning” is available on request. Write 
C. C. Fulton, Jr., Agency Vice-President. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JAMES A. FULTON 
President 


* 
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ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 
An Address of National Prominence 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents 
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NE LA SALLE STREET is truly the BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Center of Chicago. More 
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insurance organizations are located in PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

modern, up-to-date building easily acces- iy 

oat LaSalle and Madison Streets, than in BRYON C. HOWES 
Co, one other building in the city. General Agent for Illinois 


One La Salle Street Bldg., Chicago 
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THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 














Life Insurance Sales, Statistical and Educational Services 


on display at 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER BOOTH 


PARLOR A, MEZZANINE FLOOR 


The DIAMOND LIFE BULLETINS 


SALESMANSHIP SECTION (Six Volumes)—Subjects: The Art of 
Prospecting; Time and Work Control; Selling; Sales Talks; Programs 
and Audits; Settlement Options; Federal Income, Estate and Gift 
Taxes; State Inheritance, Estate and Gift Taxes; Wills; Exemptions 
from Creditors’ Claims; Business Insurance and Annuities. Practi- 
cally every sales problem encountered today may be solved by a study 
of this work. Monthly Supplements temporarily bound for Agency 
study. 


STATISTICAL SECTION (One Volume)—The only monthly loose 
leaf Service, giving rates, dividends and surrender values for all 
ages on 44 leading companies writing about 85% of the tota! Uusi- 
ness. Special clauses and special policies quoted verbatim. Always 
up-to-date. Complete, convenient, a time saver, a necessity in 
analyzing policies, a sure way to keep well informed. This Volume 
is in daily use in most of the progressive Agencies. 


THE D.L.B. AGENT’S SERVICE 
(Three Volumes) 


An abridged edition of the Salesmanship Section of the Diamond Life 
Bulletins for Agents, Supervisors and Assistant Managers. Brief, practi- 
cal—full of selling ideas gathered from everywhere. Loose leaf system 


with Monthly Supplements. 


2nd ) 
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THE UNIQUE MANUAL — DIGEST 


including 
Complete Reports oniy Policy Provisions, Rates 
on all companies $5 Values and Costs, too 


(Facts—not opinions) (For all companies) 


TWO for price of ONE! 
A Real Bargain and the only book of its kind 


THE LITTLE GEM LIFE CHART 


a pocket size, “gold mine” of helpful, 
selected facts and figures of your business 


—in scope of information shown 


First! —=in number of companies covered First! 
in its —in features. of special interest in its 
field —in coverage of the “unusual’’— field 


often the most important! 


Largest Circulation of any small reference book! 














THE ESTATE-O-GRAPH 


the monthly rotogravure that sells 
life insurance by means of pictures! 


—Paves the way for you—breaks down sales resistance 
—Sells the ‘‘need’’ before you make your call 

—Reinforces your verbal presentation with pictures 

—Shows new uses for life insurance by striking illustrations 
—It always gets in—sometimes when you cannot 

—It is persistent, brief, but convincing 


Ask Any National Underwriter Man! 


Sensible Programminy...Timmerman 


LIFE INSURANCE TEXT BOOKS . 


All books helpful to insurance men are 
obtainable from The National Underwriter 


Recent “Best Sellers’’ 


Business Insurance—Fundamentals 


Selection of Risks................ Dingman Thorp 


Business Insurance—Sole Proprie- 


Business Insurance...............06 Simon torship Thorp 





The “C. L. U.” Books—The Famous “Duryea” books, and many others! 


Stop at the booth—your chance to “look them over” 


Sensible Selling....coffin & Engelsman 










The “NATIONAL UNDERWRITER” Weekly 


All the news of your business, national 
































Also Many Other Popular Publications Including 


The Insurance Salesman The Industrial Salesman 





and local — while it’s real news! The American Policyholder 
Atlanta THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER COMPANY Detroit 
Dallas World’s largest publishers devoted to the insurance business! Hartford 


Des Moines New York Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
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Must Understand 
Job to Enjoy It 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


ond’ Day 


an understanding of the life insurance 
ture. 

at discussing family, business and 
tax needs we are talking about things 
that our prospect knows about—things 
that he has probably thought a great 
deal about. If we are not intelligent 
in our analysis of them and in the pro- 
gram we suggest for him he will not 
have much confidence in our sugges- 
tin that we can solve his problem 
through our service. We must be able 
to talk his language, see his situation 
and his problem clearly and _intelli- 
gently. Life insurance is not the ans- 
wer to all problems. It’s our job to be 
able to determine intelligently to what 
extent it is the answer. To determine 
what amount and what plan best fits 
each case. How it shall be arranged to 
best serve the purpose of its owner. 
That requires broad knowledge. That 
is why the American College has pre- 
scribed a course that takes the student 
into the fields of sociology, economics, 
and jaw as well as general and tech- 
nical phases of life insurance. 


Deal With Informed Public 


Education is important today in a 
greater degree than it was years ago 
because we are dealing with an in- 
formed public. The experience of the 
past half dozen years have turned the 
public mind to. life insurance in a 
greater degree than ever before. These 
same experiences have made the buyer 
cautious. He isn’t accepting invest- 
ment proposals with the nonchalance 
that characterized his dealings in the 
late twenties. He wants to be shown. 
We have to know our service, his 
problem and how to relate them effec- 
tively, or we won’t command and hold 
his confidence in the degree necessary 
to do business with him. 

Nothing inspires and holds confi- 
dence in a greater degree than a dem- 
onstration of knowledge of the job and 
skill in its performance. Have you 
ever sat in a court room and watched 
an able lawyer work? Have you ever 
watched a skillful surgeon operate or 
an able doctor examine a patient from 
head to foot? If you have, you were 
impressed with the self-confidence of 
the man. You felt he knew where he 
was going and how he ways’ going to 
get there. He inspired in you not only 
confidence but admiration. Don’t we 
want to be like that? If we do, we 
must know where we are going, why 
and how to get there. Again that 
demands that we know our problems, 
our remedy and how to apply it effec- 


tively. 
Must Understand Job 


None of us enjoy doing a job that 
we don’t understand. If we don’t en- 
Joy our work we can’t enthuse about 
it. If we lack enthusiasm we are not 
effective. So if we want to get a kick 
out of our work and to be effective 
m it we must know our stuff. These 
statements may sound like platitudes 
and maybe they are platitudes. In any 
ry they are, to me, basic and import- 

I am not all unconscious of the 
fact that there are many happy, suc- 
cessful and efficient salesmen in life in- 
surance who never took a course in 
college or by corespondence. Many 
Who probably never read a book on 
Philosophy, sociology, economics or 
law. But if you visit with them you 
will find they are educated men—men 
who by instinct, experience and con- 
tact have accumulated an unusual 
amount of knowledge as well as skill 
In using’ it. 

_ Another point of major importance 
1s the ability to know what is edu- 
cation. A diploma or a degree is not 
Proof that the holder is educated. At 
est it Is evidence of an ambition for 
an education, evidence of knowledge of 








Meeting Divides 
Into Three Parts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


page. When he was 22 he bought his 
first life insurance, and he still has it. 
Some day you will be in that position, 
and I want to be your insurance man.’ 

“This agent sold him a $2500 policy. 
That was three years ago. Since that 
time he has sold that lawyer $60,000.” 


Effective Counter Used 


Mr. Talley also described an effective 
counter used by the same agent on the 
man who believes his estate is so small 
and his insurance-buying capacity so 
limited that there is no use trying to 
work out a program. To such a man 
he says, “If your daughter were sick 
and asked you to bring her a drink 
of water and you stumbled and spilled 
it, it wouldn’t matter much, because 
you could go back and get plenty more 
where that came from. But if you were 
out on the desert, and you were carry- 
ing all the water there was, you would 
be mighty careful to be sure you didn’t 
spill any of it. A man with a large 
amount of insurance can afford to waste 
some of it, for he still has plenty left. 
But when your estate is small, it is 
vital to conserve every penny of it.” 

This agent has a 1 per cent lapse 
ratio and an average policy of nearly 
$6000. 

How to overcome the difficulty of 
getting policies—due to inertia and lack 
of interest rather than unwillingness— 
was a question that interested many. 
Mr. Ellis said that in about half the 
cases his agents succeed in getting the 
policies. The rest of the time they go 
ahead and make up the analysis with- 








the fundamentals and of capacity to 
study. He who regards a degree as 
proof of competence or continuing evi- 
dence of knowledge will soon trail be- 
hind the crowd. The needs, the view- 
point, or the objective of the prospect 
are not static. He who fails to study 
regularly and to practice diligently will 
be out of date with the times and out 
of tune with the prospect. 


Right of Recognition 


Not all, regardless of quantity of 
knowledge, will succeed. I have 
known, and so have you, brilliant stu- 
dents of the law who were dismal 
failures as lawyers. They lacked 
other important qualities. On the 
other hand, I have known men with a 
limited knowledge of law who rose 
high in their profession. That does 
not discredit nor does it argue against 
the value and importance of educa- 
tion. 

Some of you may not succeed. None 
of you will merely because you have a 
degree. Industry, continued study 
and an honest and intelligent applica- 
tion of your knowledge to your cli- 
ent’s problems will give you a chance 
to win. 

The possession of this C. L. U. de- 
gree carries with it a responsibility to 
the fraternity and to the public. You 
claim the right of recognition. It’s up 
to you to justify that claim. 





C. L. U. Dinner Speaker 

















T. M. RIEHLE, New York 
Former National Association Head 





out them, but this is often hampered 
by the comparative ignorance of most 
people on what their policies actually 
contain. However, he has found that 
when a man sees the analysis he usu- 
ally becomes sufficiently interested to 
turn his policies over so that the analy- 
sis can be based on exact information. 


When the Prospect Balks 


Sometimes a prospect will balk at 
letting the agent go to the trouble of 
making an analysis, Mr. Ellis said in 
answer to a question. Mr. Ellis said 
his procedure was to explain that no 
sale of life insurance was assumed, the 
ratio being about one sale out of every 
five programs presented, and that if 
the prospect could not buy and if the 
program had enabled him to make sav- 
ings, the only thing he would be asked 
to do would be to supply the names of 
two or three friends who might be 
prospects. 

Mr. Ellis was roundly applauded for 
his forthright statement that the agent 
owes a moral obligation to make a 
complete survey and recommendation 
even for the man who cannot possibly 
buy any additional insurance. While 
he did not mention the money-making 
possibilities of adhering to this prin- 
ciple, several in the audience testified 
that such altruism paid in the long run 
through leads furnished by those to 
whom this service had been rendered. 

Citing figures compiled by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York on 7000 
estates ranging from $2,000 up to $10,- 
000,000, Mr. Ellis said that the aver- 
age estate shrinkage may be expected 
to be around 20 per cent, and larger 
than this in the case of smaller es- 
tates. He pointed out that this sur- 
vey was made before the last two in- 
creases in the federal estate tax. 

Mr. Ellis was particularly emphatic 
about making no mention of new insur- 
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SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE 


C OM PAN Y 
SCRANTON, PA. 


WALTER P. STEVENS, President 


Wins Over Houston 











by a Decisive Vote 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


L. Brackett of San Francisco, spanking 
for the Pacific Coast; W . Duff o 
Pittsburgh, Graham C. Wells of New 
York, who was born in Denver, for 
the easterners, and Major Guinn for 
the far south. 

Mr. Cassidy was the main speaker 
for Houston, with seconding speeches 
by Ricks Strong of Dallas, president 
of the Texas association, and A. Wal- 
ton Litz of Nashville. 


International Conventions 


The council also heard at this ses- 
sion the report of a special commit- 
tee on international conventions, head- 
ed by Julian S. Myrick of New York. 
Mr. Myrick said the rule had been to 
hold an international convention with 
the Canadian association every eight 
years, but explained that because of 
the fact that the Canadian association 
itself holds no conventions it is a diffi- 
cult matter for it to entertain an in- 
ternationa! convention. 

Mr. Myrick and his committee held a 
conference with President J. E. Mat- 
thews of the Canadian association and 
other members of the Canadian dele- 
gation Wednesday morning, at which 
several recommendations were agreed 
upon for presentation to their respec- 
tive associations. It was agreed that 
every effort should be made to con- 
tinue and cement the present cordial 
relations between the two associations. 
Each association is now an honorary 
vice-president of the other, and this 
plan is to be continued. Two years’ 
notice is to be given to the Canadians 
of any international convention, the 
next one probably to be held in 1939. 
Each year the National association will 
notify each of the 64 Canadian local 
associations of the plans for its an- 
nual convention, inviting their mem- 
bers to attend on the same basis as 
those in this country, and will send 
the “Life Association News” to the 
president and secretary of each Cana- 
dian association, to keep them _ in- 
formed of developments in the United 
States. The program as presented was 
approved by the national council. 








ance until the prospect was made to 
understand thoroughly the program- 
ming job that the agent has done on 
the prospect’s existing insurance. It 
may take half or three-quarters of an 
hour or even more to do this, but it 
should be done by all means if the ef- 
fectiveness of the system is to be main- 
tained, he warned. 





MORRELL AMAZES 











John Morrell, as usual, amazed his 
audience. His technique consists of em- 
ulating a gatling gun. He speaks so 
fast on such involved subjects as to 
defy the most expert court reporter. 
His fluency in such matters as joint 
tenancy, estate taxes, etc., induced many 
expressions of marvel. After a gatling 
gun preface, Mr. Morrell invited ques- 
tions, and in response to inquiries, very 
often laboriously phrased, he tossed off 
the answer so fluently and rapidly as 
to give an impression of ideal perfec- 
tion. The mental processes of the pe- 
destrian don’t keep pace with those of 
Mr. Morrell. Those in the audience 
were straining every moment to keep 
up with him. 

At the conclusion of the seminar, Mr. 
Morrell was surrounded by agents, who 
were seeking his cooperation in clos- 
ing big cases. It-is understood he does 
not consent to work jointly unless there 
is a premium consideration of at least 
$25,000. 





Look over a complete Diamond Life 
Bulletins Agents Service in Parlor A. 
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THE MODERN COMPANY 


WITH 


MODERN CONTRACTS 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


* 


“The Company that reached 75 millions in 8 years” 


SAFETY RELIABILITY STRENGTH 


Wn. J. Sieger 
Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


R. R. Lounsbury 
President 





































BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


We welcome to Boston the representatives of 
the Life Insurance profession of the Nation. 


Our Company bears the name of historic 
Boston and its aim and object is now and al- 
ways has been to worthily sustain and augment 
the traditions of old New England by rendering 
true and faithful service to its policyholders. 


As the youngest of the Life Insurance com- 
panies in New England, we take a pardonable 
pride in the record our Company has achieved 
in spreading the gospel of Life Insurance among 
the people and in contributing to the splendid 
accomplishments of the Life Insurance com- 
panies of our great country. 


Our latch string is always out 


HOME OFFICE 
160 CONGRESS STREET 
at the corner of Franklin Street 


H. 0. EDGERTON 
President 


JAY R. BENTON 
Vice President 


E. C. MANSFIELD 
Secretary and Treasurer 





1000 YEARS OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


€ 


Ten centuries of experience: a fitting 
commentary on the history of 12 New Eng- 
land life insurance companies. 


This selection does not exhaust the roster. 
The youngest company added to make the 
final total is 70 years old. There have been 
many since, and their combined ages would 
probably take us back, in years, before the 
start of the Christian era. 


When the first company began business, 
John Tyler had been President of the United 
States for two years. Twenty-one Presi- 
dents have succeeded him. New England 
life insurance companies since have seen 13 
Republican, two Whig and six Democratic 
administrations. President Tyler’s United 
States was composed of 28 state entities, 
though Texas was annexed while he held 
office. 


The State Mutual, incorporated in 1844, 
has seen these states join the Union: Ari- 
zona; California; Colorado; Florida; Idaho; 
lowa; Kansas; Minnesota; Montana; Ne- 
braska; Nevada; New Mexico; North Da- 
kota; Oklahoma; Oregon; South Dakota; 
Texas; Utah; Washington; West Virginia; 
Wisconsin; Wyoming. State Mutual has 
progressed as the Union has progressed. 


State Mutual welcomes the National 
Association to New England. 


e 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Over 92 Years a Synonym for Security 
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~ Many Applications Build Big Volume 
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and if the interval between “apps” is 
kept short it will mean that at the end 
of a given period, or year, the under- 
writer will wake up to find that he has 
written many and that he has become 
a full-fledged life insurance man. To 
‘ou and to me, the best possible tonic 
js—just another application. My ad- 
vice to you all, based on 22 years in 
this business, is that, once you write 
an application, you immediately capi- 
talize on the spirit of optimism and the 
feeling of success that I know you en- 
joy at that time. Continue on, and hit 
the front line trenches as never before. 
Get to other prospects quickly. At a 
time like this you carry with you an 
atmosphere of doing things. You im- 
press people, and more easily obtain 
their confidence—and certainly none of 
you expect to do business unless you 
have the confidence and good will of 
your prospects. My theory is that if 
you can obtain the confidence of men, 
they will do your bidding, and that if 
you will honestly, conscientiously and 
sincerely serve your friends in this 
business. money will take care of 
itself. You must have faith in your- 
self and in the business you are in. 
Faith that sustains when you need it. 
Faith that carries you through when 
discouraged. 








Rich in Confidence, Friendship 


A man is indeed rich and successful 

if he is privileged to be favored with 
the confidence and friendship of a host 
of fine people. In this business you 
cannot help being rich in this respect, 
if only you will see to it that you write 
many applications. Someone has so 
well said: “Success, when you sum it 
all up, isn’t gold, or isn’t in doing some 
deed that is bold; for the money we 
make, or the houses we build, mean 
nothing the moment our voice has been 
stilled. But he has succeeded who, 
when he is gone, in the heart of an- 
other is still living on.” You will 
agree with me that there is no busi- 
ness that holds out a more wonderful 
opportunity for serving others, en- 
abling you to do that which will cause 
peovle forever to remember you. 
_My own observation has been that 
the great majority of the really suc- 
cessful men in this business are those 
who are writing many applications. I 
know some men who occasionally have 
written a large volume through a few 
large cases, but I know many more who 
year after year have produced a lot of 
applications, and who continue to do 
so. They are in this business today 
and are continuing to enjoy success in 
it. Many agents who catered to the 
larger cases are out of the business 
and forgotten. 


Satisfaction in Small Cases 


The process of completing a sale is 
usually the same, regardless of the 
amount involved, and personally, I like 
practice in closing. I also want more 
policyowners, which means more cen- 
ters of influence and more prospects. 
There 1s a tremendous amount of satis- 
faction in store for you and for me 
from writing small cases, when we 
know that the protection involved is so 
urgently needed and will be of such 
tremendous significance to the man’s 
widow and orphaned children. Look- 
ing to my own record, I might say that 
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30 applications out of 193 written from 











SUPERVISOR WANTED 


By large Old Line Life Insurance A 
gency, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Man between 30 and 40 
it ‘ae of age. Opportunity for advancement. 
cee ath red, could interview at National As- 
Dt on Convention in Boston. ADDRESS 
2 NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. 





Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 this year were for 
$1,000 only. This figures 16 per cent 
of my applications. I might further 
state that my average application for 
the first eight months of this year 
was only $4,637. My average case 
since Jan. 1, 1932, has averaged $3,912. 
The general average of my company is 
$2,215. 


Spur to Greater Things 


Ask your own companies for a list 
of all men who have over $1,000,000 of 
life insurance in force to their credit, 
and I warrant that the great majority 
of such men will be those who are 
writing many applications. 

I am a great believer in the psy- 
chology of suggestion in this business. 
I believe that many people purchase 
insurance simply because others have 
already done so. People are a good 
deal like sheep, and if you can get a 
few bellwethers. started, the bal- 
ance will follow through if properly 
handled. 





In 1921, I went as a stranger to a 
little refinery town in Wyoming. 
population was only 3,000. 


cessful in writing an application on a 
man who was prominently affiliated 
with the refinery. I started to build 
my new kingdom around him, and with 
an honest, sincere and determined ef- 
fort, I was able to get others to follow 
his direction. In ten months 257 peo- 
ple were added to my list of clients 
with paid volume totaling $730,000. I 
did not leave the little town during 
this ten months’ period, and from that 
time until now I have continued to en- 
joy a nice volume of business from it. 

I believe that my experience in writ- 
ing many applications (and I have 
written over 4,000 of them) has re- 
sulted in improving the persistency of 
my business. First, close coverage of 
my territory results in repeat solicita- 
tions, and when proposing a new con- 
tract to someone I sold a few years 
ago, I have an ideal chance to resell 
him on the merits of his old contract. 
I tell all prospects and policyowners 
that the policy they now have in force, 
regardless of what company it is in, is 
better than anything new which I can 
offer because his existing contract is 
already performing its sacred function 
of protecting his loved ones. 


Its | 
I did not | 
know one person, but I was finally suc- | 
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Mid-Western 
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Dedicated to unsurpassed service in 
everything pertaining to the business 
of Life Insurance— 


And that especially includes thought- 
ful consideration of the problems con- 
stantly confronting the man with the 
rate book. We want more representa- 
tives, and invite your correspondence. 


H. K. Lindsley, President 
J. H. Stewart, Jr., V. P.-Treas. 
F. B. Jacobshagen, Secretary 
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Work of American 
College Is Lauded 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


took the necessary parts to permit 
completion of the entire series, had 
everything taken been passed. Of 
these 238 candidates, 148 successfully 
completed the entire series of five ex- 
aminations this year, and of this num- 
ber 98 have also completed the re- 
quired three years of satisfactory life 
insurance experience and received the 
C.L.U. designation at this time, thus 
increasing the outstanding number of 
Chartered Life Underwriters to 1,102. 
Three others holding home office posi- 
tions will be awarded certificates of 
proficiency, which may be exchanged 
for C. L. U. diplomas on completion 
of three years of field work, manage- 
rial or teaching experience. Ten of 
the candidates have passed all the ex- 
aminations and will be entitled to re- 
ceive their diplomas on completion of 
the three years’ experience require- 
ment. Thirty-seven others have passed 
all examinations, but complete data as 
to their experience have not yet been 
received by the college. 


Good Reason for Pride 


In all, 1,288 candidates now have 
credit for the successful completion of 
some of the five examinations, which 
with the 1,152 who have successfully 
passed all examinations, make 2,440 
men and women who either have com- 
pleted or are pursuing the C.L.U. 
course. Of the 17 candidates who took 
one or both sections of the manage- 
ment examinations, five qualified to 
receive the certificate in life insurance 
agency management. 

“We may be proud of the results of 
nine years of the college’s operation, 
seven of which have been clouded by 
the worst depression in the history of 
America,” Mr. Clark said. “Each year, 
however, has shown substantial prog- 
ress over its predecessor in the num- 
ber of candidates examined, in active 
study groups, in the number of coop- 
erating universities and colleges and 
in the interest and support extended 
the college by life insurance execu- 
tives. 

“On the present basis of progress 
and the momentum of the movement, 
we shall have 5,000 C.L.U.’s in the 
United States within a very few years 
as a result of the splendid covperation 
that is being extended to the college 
by the nation’s higher institutions of 
learning and the life insurance compa- 
nies to whom this thorough educa- 
tional course means so much.” 

Mr. Clark urged the new C. L. U.’s 
to join a local chapter, support the local 
association, strive for worthwhile pro- 
duction, continue their studies, and 
realize their responsibilities. 

The candidates were then presented 
to Mr. Clark as chairman of the board 
by Dean McCahan, and the C.L.U. 
diplomas and designation were for- 
mally conferred. Those’ receiving the 
certificate in life insurance agency 
management were presented in like 
manner by the dean. 





Home Life Pays Honor to 
Its Leaders at Luncheon 


The Home Life’s Parade of Leaders, 
selected for production accomplishment 
during the summer, was honored at a 
luncheon Wednesday. President James 
A. Fulton, in congratulating the win- 
ners of the convention trip, pointed out 
that they were typical of Home Life 
men, and earnestly endorsed active 
participation in local associations. . 

Mr. Fulton introduced the winners to 
the luncheon guests, numbering about 
70. He introduced the guests from out- 
side Home Life organization,. including 
T. F. Cunneen, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and R. B. Hull, National asso- 
ciation. 





Round of Activities Is 
Provided for Ladies 











Music by a chamber ensemble from 
the Boston Symphony orchestra in the 
beautiful Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Italian museum, followed by a tour of 
the museum and tea was the program 
which delighted 125 wives and guests 
Tuesday afternoon. Mrs. George Wil- 
lard Smith, wife of the president of 
New England Mutual, was in charge. 
Brae Burn Country Club was the 
scene of a fashion show and luncheon 
Wednesday attended by about 200 
women. Among the debutantes who 
modeled the lovely costumes on dis- 
play were Miss Jean Clark, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul F. Clark and 
Miss Mary Benton, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jay Rogers Benton. Jack 
Michaud’s orchestra furnished the mu- 
sic for the style show. 


Special Sightseeing Trips 


Cut flowers arranged in small bean 
pots appropriately decorated the room 
of each woman guest upon the day of 
her arrival. The woman’s entertain- 
ment committee, Mrs. Elbert H. Brock, 
chairman, was kept busy all week ar- 





ranging» special sightseeing trips to 


-such points of interest as Old Salem, 


the Harvard University campus and 
the historic old home of Longfellow, 
Lowell and many others in Cambridge 
to Concord and Lexington, and along 
the south shore, out Cape Cod way. 
Many women are availing themselves 
of the lovely boat trip arranged by the 
committee Thursday afternoon on the 
steamship St. John, visiting points of 
interest in Boston harbor. Members of 
Mrs. Brock’s committee are: 

Mrs. Benjamin H. Badenoch, Mrs. 
Jay R. Benton, Mrs. Richard Blackmur, 
Mrs. Manuel Camps, Jr., Mrs. Joshua 
B. Clark, Mrs. Paul F. Clark, Mrs. 
Charles C. Gilman, Miss Eleanor Hay- 
ward, Mrs. Norman M. Hughes, Mrs. 
Harry H. Kay, Mrs. Robert W. Moore, 
Jr., Mrs. George W. Smith, Mrs. Wal- 
lace N. Watson, Mrs. S. D. Weissman, 
Mrs. Clarence W. Wyatt. 





Formula of von Thurn 


Lester von Thurn, life insurance 
manager for John C. Paige & Com- 
pany in Boston, passes on his formu- 
la for learning a man’s life expectancy. 
Have the figure 80, substract his own 
age, multiply the answer by seven and 
divide the resultant figures by ten. 
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DR. DAVID McCAHAN 
Dean of American College 
















same period. 


recovery. 





extends a cordial invitation. 
there are openings and excellent opportunities. 


LEADERSHIP 


Statistics of the Life Insurance Research Bureau for many months 
have shown the moderate sized life insurance companies leading 
the industry out of the aftermath of the depression. 

Proud to be one of the companies which last year turned the 
corner and began the upward march, Federal Life is particularly 
proud of its loyal field force. 
During the first eight months of 1936 they produced 64% more 
new life business than during the same period of 1935. The 
Accident and Health Department showed a 45% gain during the 


To the agents of the moderate sized life insurance companies 
all credit is due for having taken the leadership in this era of 


To experienced men with the ability and the desire to associate 
themselves with this forward moving enterprise Federal Life 
In most states in which it operates 


* 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 


CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Achievement. 


An Increase of $34,878,126.00 in Insurance in 
force during the first seven months of 1936. 


Excellence — 


The prestige that arises from financial stability 
and years of fair dealings is enjoyed by each Anico 
representative. Practical and attractive selling 
features open new avenues of business and com- 
plete the equipment of the men in the field. 


Power— 


$554,328,732.00 Insurance in Force 
$56,326,868.37 in Assets 
$11,572,911.56 in Surplus on December 31, 1935. 


Plans— 


Extension of Agency development in both old and 
new territories. 


Ordinary and Industrial 


| AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. Moody, Jr., President 


W. L. Moody, III, Vice President B. Werkenthin, Vice President 

W. J. Shaw, Vice President and Secretary F. B. Markle, Vice President 

J. B. Mills, Vice President E. A. Rees, Manager, Industrial Department 
E. L. Roberts, Vice President White L. Moss, Supt. of Agencies 

In Charge Ordinary Agencies Ordinary Department 


Western Division 


Eastern Division 











MEN OF ACTION 


ACTION carefully planned—definite and pos- 
itive, results in progress, depression or no 
depression. 


PROGRESS 


Percentage of gain in Paid Production 
1934 over 1933 37% Gain 
1935 over 1934 28% Gain 


1936 over 1935 24% Gain 
(7 months only ) 


Why this Progress? 


s Cooperative action—Home Office and Field 

2 Modern Training Plans—preliminary and advanced 
2 Planned work program for new and veteran agents 
8 Result getting Sales plans 

& An effective “Prospecting by Mail” system 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(Mutual) 
DES MOINES IOWA 




















Cradle Song 


nently 


It seems emi- 
fitting that the National 


Association of Life Underwriters, 
leading conservators of financial 
freedom, should meet in conven- 
tion assembled in a ‘‘cradle of 
American liberty.” 


From the Old Dominion, also 
famed as a “cradle of liberty,” this 
company sends to the Association 
best wishes for a uniquely success- 
ful convention, bespeaks for its 
members greater power and en- 
thusiasm in furthering the bene- 
factions of an institution which, 
like Beauty, “‘is its own excuse for 


being.” 


Me T 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


IRGINIA 





Bradford H. Walker, President 


Home Office: Richmond, Va. 














PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Claim payments to accident and health 
policy-holders are one of the best sources of 
prospects for Monarch life insurance. They 
furnish widespread evidence of the strength, 
efficiency and “service spirit’ of the organiza- 
tion. 

Monarch claim service enables its agents to 
“work with both hands.”’ 
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MONARCH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Life — Accident and Health Insurance 
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New Slants Given 
on Programming 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


completed, in the majority of cases 
their insurance property has never 
been coordinated to do the things they 
want done. As a matter of fact, few 
owners of insurance have planned or 
had planned their insurance estate. 


Have Two Ideas in Mind 


Generally, a man has purchased his 
insurance estate over a period of years 
with two ideas vaguely in mind: (1) 
To protect’his family against the haz- 
ard of his dying too soon; (2) to pro- 
tect himself against the hazard of his 
living too long. Beyond this nothing 
concrete has either been thought or 
effected. Our planned estate service 
then enters the picture and this situa- 
tion is pointed out to the prospect or 
client. We emphasize that lumber, 
bricks and mortar do not make a house 
—that is, until they have been coor- 
dinated through an architect’s plans 
into a perfect building. That wheels, 
motors and gears do not make an auto- 
mobile—the various parts must be co- 
ordinated by a skillful engineer before 
we have a car. That life insurance 
policies themselves by the same rea- 
soning do not make an estate. They 
are merely the material out of which 
an estate may be created and con- 
served, provided it is properly planned 
and programmed. 

And that’s where we come in. We 
are then in a position to discuss with 
the prospect not what we think ought 
to be done but what he wants done, 
and for that purpose we have a defi- 
nite questionnaire which he completes 
providing full information about his 
family and what he wants his insur- 
ance to do in the form of cash and 
income for them if he dies and for him- 
self if he lives. Perhaps for the first 
time he has begun to think of what 
he wants his insurance to do. In this 
way it becomes his plan and not the 
underwriter’s. 


Can Chart Out Program 


We are then in a position to take 
the questionnaire, together with the 
policies, and make a survey, and chart 
out his program like a blue print. The 
underwriter may then make his recom- 
mendations as to what should be done 
with his present insurance to accom- 
plish his plan and point out the addi- 
tional coverage that usually is needed 
to complete a man’s own program. 
It is the client’s plan and not the un- 
derwriter’s. When the second or the 
main interview takes place and the 
chart is presented, invariably the cli- 
ent expresses his approval because it 
is his plan. When the need of addi- 
tional coverage to make his plan effec- 
tive is pointed out, the client must 
then either buy the additional coverage 
or modify his program. We never do 
the cutting. He built himself up and 
it is up to him to build himself down. 
The shoe is on the other foot and this 
method takes the pressure out of sell- 
ing. Actually it gives the underwriter 
the opportunity to help revise on a 
reduced scale a man’s program that he 
manifestly cannot complete today but 
which may be accomplished in part on 
a reduced basis. 

As pointed out before no two people 
use identically the same method of 
translating an idea into action, and in 
our agency we have adapted this 
planned estate system to our own pe- 
culiar methods of underwriting. While 
the principle remains the same, our 
application of the principle is perhaps 
slightly different from others. (Mr. 
Ellis then exhibited a series of charts 
to explain exactly what is done in his 
office; how they do it, and why.) 

All in all, programming, whatever 
the details of its operation may be, is 
of outstanding value both to the client 
and the underwriter—to the client be- 











Women Conventioneers 











Left to right: Sybil H. Holmes, attorney, Boston; Glenn Russell, Equitable 
of Iowa, Boston; Sophia Bliven, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; Beatrice Jones, 
Equitable of N. Y. in N. Y., and Eleanor Felton, Equitable of N. Y. in Boston. 








Asks Better Recognition 
of Membership Effort 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Mr. Patterson said that 30 states as 
a whole equaled or exceeded their 1935 
membership figures, these with per- 
centage increase including notably: 
New Hampshire 393 per cent, New 
Mexico, 340 per cent, Georgia 176 per 
cent, District of Columbia 171 per cent, 
Massachusetts 168 per cent, Connecti- 
cut 160 per cent, Maine 141 per cent, 
Rhode Island 139 per cent, Florida 138 
per cent, North Dakota 135 per cent. 

There were 143 associations that 
equaled or exceeded their last year’s 








cause it helps him evolve a plan and 
accomplish that plan, and to the un- 
derwriter because it helps him make 
better and bigger sales. Furthermore, 
from the underwriter’s standpoint, it 
is a most effective method of building 
clients, and if properly used every man 
whose estate has been planned is a 
center of influence. 

Programming, if it is intelligently 
done, and it must be intelligently done 
if at all, builds prestige, and prestige 
is one of the most effective aids in 
closing business that an underwriter 
may possess. 


Demands Careful Preparation 


Another value to the underwriter in 
programming, so far as the sale is 
concerned, is that it requires a careful 
preparation and orderly presentation 
of each and every case. The under- 
writer must know what he is going to 
do and how he is going to do it before 
he gets in the presence of the buyer 
for his main or closing interview. All 
in all, the underwriter of today who 
perfects himself in this art with a keen 
realization of his responsibility to those 
clients with whom he comes in contact 
will some day find that he is gradually 
reaching a position among those for- 
tunate people in all lines of endeavor 
who are above the crowd. 





totals in members, the first ten in 
order being: New York 622, Boston 
621, Atlanta 216, Cleveland 177, Akron 
161, Dist. of Columbia 125, Chatta- 
nooga 116, Manchester 90, Philadelphia 
70, Baltimore 68. 

Ten associations showed an increase 
of 100 per cent or more, these in order 
percentagewise being: Manchester 900, 
Chattanooga 250, New Mexico 240, 
Atlanta 216, Concord 190, Akron 179, 
Boston 118, Lowell 108, Barre 100, 
Lafayette 100. The ten largest associ- 
ations were: New York City 2,264, 
Boston 1,148, Pittsburgh 1,130, Chicago 
1,070, Cleveland 652, Philadelphia 569, 
Colorado 471, Indianapolis 4338, St. 
Louis 383, Detroit 370. 


Edwards Trophy Award 


The Charles Jerome Edwards trophy, 
which is awarded each year on the 
basis of one-half for percentage in- 
crease and one-half for numerical in- 
crease in membership, was won this 
year by the Manchester, N. H., associ- 
ation. Those in line for the trophy, 
Mr. Patterson said, in order were: 
Manchester 495, Boston 369, New York 
830, Atlanta 226, Chattanooga 187, 
Akron 170, New Mexico 182, Concord, 
N. H., 118, Cleveland 107, Dist. of Co- 
lumbia 98. Cups in recognition as- 
sociations doing the most outstanding 
jobs in the 18 districts were awarded 
on the same basis as the Edwards 
trophy, and were presented to: First 
district, Manchester, N. H.; second, 
New York City; third, District of Co- 
lumbia; fourth, Philadelphia, Pa.; fifth, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sixth, Akron, O.; seventh, 
South Bend, Ind.; eighth, St. Paul, 
Minn.; ninth, St. Joseph, Mo.; tenth, 
Kearney, Neb.; eleventh. New Mexico; 
twelfth, San Diego, Calif.; thirteenth, 
Portland, Ore. 


Special Awards Are Noted 


Special awards go to Peoria, IIl., as- 
sociation for having the first local as- 
sociation to send in its complete mem- 
bership report with payment of dues 
for the current year in December, 1935, 
at that time exceeding June 30, 1935, 





National Chapter 
Has Dinner Meg 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 







two foremost advances in the 
field during the last severa] 
The C. L. U. movement, he gai 
serving to make life insurance 
well accepted by the public as the jj 
insurance idea. He predicted Vide 
use of C. L. U. prestige in recruit} 
work of agencies. He now makes qf 
high calibre agency prospects Conse 
ous of C. L. U. standards, Pointing ty 
its development in his own agency ani 
to his own membership in it. He hy 
found that these better men respond 4, 
the thought that life underwritiy 
presents a real challenge to men i 
mental ability. He also tells those Who 
act as centers of influence for him jy 
agency recruiting about the C¢, L, y 
because it stimulates them to think of 
higher grade men in connection with 
the life insurance business. Finally 
setting up the C. L. U. standard before 
the prospective agent may eliminats 
men with short term ambitions in th 
business before they enter it. 
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Recruiting Is Difficult 


Recruiting has been unusually diff. 
cult in the last 18 months, report 
Mr. Riehle, emphasizing what he he. 
lieves is to happen within the nex 
decade, that is, a radical change in the 
methods of compensation of the agent, 
The tendency will be, he suggested 
toward salary and commission with 
special methods of eliminating peaks 
and valleys of income. He has bee 
thinking seriously about what qualif. 
cations he would want to introduce for 
new agents if he were to embark on 
that kind of compensation plan. He 
would admit only those with a mini- 
mum of a _ high school education, 
measure the contacting ability of each 
candidate with some psychological 
testing scale and insist that within 
four years the agent qualify for the 
C. L. U. degree. 

_Mr. Johannsen discussed the rela- 
tion of the C. L. U. movement to the 
agency problems of training. 

At the suggestion of Beatrice Jones, 
Equitable Life of New York in New 
York, the diners sent a telegram of 
greeting to Dr. S. S. Huebner, one of 
the founders of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, who is now ill at 
his home in Philadelphia. He is presi- 
dent of the American College. 

At the business session preceding 
the dinner, the officers who had already 
been nominated and elected by mail 
vote were confirmed. Mr. Johannsen 
is the new president. Kellogg Van 
Winkle, Equitable of New York, Los 
Angeles, is vice-president; Charles L. 
Post, New York broker, treasurer, and 
Dr. David McCahan, dean American 
College of Life Underwriters, secre- 
tary. 





Springfield, Mass., Speakers 


Osborne Bethea, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, New York City, will speak be- 
fore the monthly meeting of _ the 
Springfield, Mass., Life Underwriters 
Association, Nov. 2. 

Chester Fischer, vice-president Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, addresses the 
same group Dec. 7. These announce- 
ments are made by President L. H. 
Cook of the Springfield association. 





— 





membership; to Boston for lacking 
only two members of showing largest 
numerical increase of any association 
in the year. 

The committee recommended as 
means of increasing membership in 1- 
dividual associations that enthusiastic 
cooperation and assistance of indi- 
vidual managers and general agents }5 
essential, and that they be induced to 
guarantee dues, collecting monthly oF 
quarterly from their agents. 
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Says C. L. U. Solves 
Training Problem 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


training courses are designed to 


quickly develop the good technique. 


Object of Vocational Training 

The educational or vocational train- 
ing has a different objective. Its pur- 
pose is to improve knowledge, to teach 
a broader view of the company’s func- 
tion in the scheme of things, to know 
the reasoning behind the business prac- 
tices. : 

Can’t we divide agency training into 
two such divisions. Isn’t it true that 
job training in life underwriting is the 
teaching of skill and technique in the 
“how” to do the job. Under this head- 
ing comes habits of speech, (what we 
say), habits of action (what we do), 
planning our work, record keeping and 
analyzing results, prospecting as an 
activity. These are matters of skill 
and technique, the development of good 
activity habits. 


The “Why” of Life Insurance 

Under the Educational or Vocational 
training division we must put the 
“why” of life underwriting—what life 
insurance is, what it does, the phil- 
osophy of it, and its place in the 
scheme of things. Knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of economics, 
sociology, finance and law are impor- 
tant because life insurance is tied in 
with all of them. 

The relationship of the C. L. U. 
movement to the agency problem of 
training is almost exclusively with the 
“why” of life underwriting. Let’s dis- 
sect this branch a bit, weight the ob- 
jectives, examine the record and see if 
we can’t find ways and means of 
further improvement. 

The world is moving rapidly, new 
problems confront us constantly. The 
man who knows “why” can tackle these 
problems and adjust himself to the 
new conditions. The man who knows 
only the habits of skill he learned by 
training and drill (the “how’’), is left 
adrift, the world moves on. 

The average company training 
course is a rather short conglomerate 
mixture, most of it on the “how,” a lit- 
tle on the “why.” You and I know its 
primary hope is to save some of the 
75 out of the 100 new agents who fall 
by the wayside in the first two years. 
But what of the man who has survived 
the two years. If he is mentally alert, 
ambitious or inquisitive he thirsts for 
more of the “why.” He has skill and 
technique, but wants knowledge ‘be- 
cause he knows it means power, pres- 
tige, mental ease. The only answer I 
know of is the C. L. U. 





A. R. Perkins Is 
Here With Jefferson 
Standard Group 











Agency Manager A. R. Perkins and 
Karl Ljung, assistant secretary, are 
here from the Jefferson Standard home 
office. With them are Managers O. P. 
Schnabel, San Antonio, and a member 
of this year’s National Association pro- 
gram committee; R. M. White, Dallas; 
W. H. Andrews, Greensboro, both of 
the latter being acompanied by their 
wives. 

Also in the Jefferson Standard party 
are Mrs. J. C. Fortune, Dallas agency; 
John Foushee, Chapel Hill, N. C.; E. 
Frank Andrews, Greensboro, and 
Agency Cashier P. L. Smith of the 
Greensboro agency. Mr. Perkins is ac- 
companied by his two daughters, Miss 
Margaret Perkins and Mrs. Wallace 
Horton, and his son-in-law, Mr. Horton. 

The Jefferson Standard is $1,250,000 
ahead of last year in paid business. 





E. W. Owen Tells Status of 
Life Insurance World-wide 


A decidedly interesting review of the 
status of life insurance in foreign 
countries was presented by Ernest W. 
Owen, Sun Life of Canada, Detroit, in 
his report at the national council meet- 
ing as chairman of the international 
council. In introducing him, President 
Schriver said that a few years ago 
that had been strictly a “standing” 
committee, but the present chairman 
had breathed the spark of life into it. 

Mr. Owen expressed his regret at 
the fact that it had been impossible so 
far to get any results in England, 
which as the real birthplace of life 
insurance would seem to be a fertile 
field for work, but explained the dif- 
ferences between the way in which life 
insurance is written in England and in 
this country and told some clever sto- 
ries with a perfect London accent to 
illustrate his point. He said that he is 
still hopeful, however, and that he can 
die happy if he can succeed in his ef- 
forts in England, which is his native 
land. 

Progress has been made, however, in 
some other countries. He said he had 
received copies of the constitution and 
code of ethics adopted in South Africa 





and that the latter might well be taken 
as a model in this country. He re- 
ported that organization work is also 
now under way in Sweden. Letters 
have been received from China, Japan, 
Germany, South America and the 
Straits Settlement. He also told of 
Paul Clark’s interview with the insur- 
ance commissioner of soviet Russia 
while on a visit to that country. 

He expressed the hope that by the 
time of the next international conven- 
tion in 1939 the work will have pro- 
gressed to a point where there will be 
a really international representation. 


United Life & Accident 
Has 14 Qualifiers Present 


Fourteen agents of the United Life 
& Accident, Concord, N. H., qualified 
in a special contest to receive a trip 
to the Boston convention. Special ses- 
sions of the group were held Monday 
and Tuesday at the Parker House. 
Frank E. Summers, New England 
supervisor of the New York Life, was 
the only outside speaker. Home of- 
fice men present were President J. V. 
Hanna, Vice-president O. T. Sullivan, 
Claim Manager. F. Edward Rushlow, 
Assistant Actuary Douglas B. Whiting 
and Secretary W. B. Halles. 








Sizable Delegation from — 
Canada at the Conventis 


A sizable delegation of Canadians j 
on hand at Boston. The group i: 
cludes: L. W. Dunstall of Toronto, » 
ecutive secretary Dominion Life Up 
writers Association; J. E. Matthey 
North American Life, Brandon, } 
president Dominion association; } 
fred Pocklington, Standard Life, 
ronto; H. A. H. Baker, Great-West [is 
Toronto, director Dominion associatiy 
Vernon C. Hale, Canada Life, Hani 
ton; Kenneth Brown, Canada [it 
Hamilton; J. H. Castle-Graham, y 
licity director London Life, A: g 
Rundle, North American Life, Torony 
and these Sun Life officials: Jam 
Simpson, W. Penny, and George Hay 
ris, and Bennet Berwick, Manufay, 
turers Life. q 

The Canadians held a breakfast go, 
sion Thursday, Mr. Matthews presiding 





Mrs. Herbert Felkel, Prudential, § 
Augustine, Fla., went to New York by 
boat from Jacksonville, en route 4 
Boston. Her ship was 36 hours ove. 
due, being held off the Carolina coag 
to avoid the worst of the hurricane 
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